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No. 4 


Market Fell Away—But Kester 
Made a Bigger One 


How Advertising Saved This Business and Twice Made Adversity Open 
Way to New Achievements 


Based on an Interview by G. A. Nichols with 


F. C. Engelhart 


President, Kester Solder Company 


“ar you were in the manufactur- 
ng business,” F. C. Engel- 
hart, president of the Kester 
Solder Co., asked me during a con- 
versation in his office in Chicago, 
“and 95 per cent of your market 
fell out from under you all at once, 
what would you do?” 

He asked the question by way 
of replying to one from me. What 
I wanted to know was why and 
how the company had made such 
an unheard of growth during the 
last couple of years—a decidedly 
unorthodox thing to do just now. 

There have been some additions 
to the main Kester plant in Chi- 
cago. A manufacturing branch 
has been established at Newark, 
N. J., and it is working overtime 
making and selling solder. At the 
time of writing another manufac- 
turing branch is being set up in 
Brantford, Ont., to take care of 
the growing Canadian trade free 
from tariff entanglements. Mr. 
Engelhart reports that the com- 
pany is at present really having a 
dificult time in keeping up with 
its volume of orders. 

“How was it all accomplished? 
It was by the intelligent and suffi- 
cient use of good advertising, cou- 
pled with plenty of hard work put 
fort h without any cognizance of 
the depression,” he said. 

“It has been a proposition, too, 
of building new outlets when and 
if the old outlets crumbled. Ad- 
versity has certainly been good to 
us; without it we would probably 


be today the small factory we were 
in 1914 when we got our first 
shock. Without it we might have 
never learned what a great thing 
advertising is. We didn’t know 
advertising sixteen years ago; we 
know it now.’ 

Shock No. 1: 

It was back in 1914, to get the 
story in chronological order, that 
Mr. Englehart found out some- 
thing about advertising, and the 
lesson he learned then was found 
to be just as valuable in 1929. The 
company, which was established in 
1899, got fully 95 per cent of its 
business from canning factories, 
the solder being purchased for 
sealing cans. But there was in- 
troduced a new canning process 
which made unnecessary the use 
of solder. It was a revolutionary 
change which was eagerly grasped 
by most canners. The result was 
that the company’s business caved 
in. Very plainly it was only a 
question of time until there would 
be practically nothing left. 

Among the relatively few cus- 
tomers taking the 5 per cent of 
the company’s output which did 
not go to the canning factories, 
was the Herring Motor Company, 
automotive equipment jobber in 
Des Moines. This organization 
had purchased modest amounts of 
Kester solder for distribution to 
garages and automobile repair 
shops. 

Now here was an idea. Maybe 
other similar jobbers could be in- 
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F. C. Engelhart 


duced to stock the solder and in 
time a respectable outlet might be 


built. But if this were to be done 
some selling effort had to be ex- 
erted; the advertising story had to 
be told. 

“At that time,” Mr. Engelhart 
said, “we were like many other 
manufacturers in that we were es- 
sentially producers and not sellers. 
We didn’t have to sell our solder 
to canning factories; they bought 
it from us and all we had to do 
was make enough of it so as to 
fill their requirements. 

“Consequently when we got the 
idea that there might be an outlet 
for us in the automotive industry 
we had only a hazy idea as to how 
to start out. to create this market. 
We didn’t know advertising; we 
didn’t know even the names of 
different media. 

“Tt all seems deliciously naive 
now as I think about it, but here 
is the roundabout way in which 
we started to advertise: We went 
to our good friends, the Herring 
people in Des Moines, and asked 
for the names of some business 
publications through which we 
might approach the automotive 
trade. We did not want to com- 
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mit ourselves very far until 
we got something of an ide: 
as to how the advertising 
might work. We have lear 
since that what we had 
mind was a test campaign, al 
though we did not know it 
that name then. 

“The Herring people g 
us the name of an autom« 
business paper which they 
read and regarded as valuable 
and useful to them. For tl 
first time in my life I w: 
an advertisement telling aut 
motive jobbers of the advan 
tages of our solder and sent it 
to this paper. Within a rea- 
sonable time I got thirty 
quiries and most of these sub- 
sequently stocked the product.” 

It was at this point that Mr. 
Engelhart got his real vision 
as to what he should do to re- 
place the 95 per cent of his 
outlet which was dwindling 
fast on account of the new 
developments in the canning in- 

dustry. He would develop an indus- 
trial trade, including the automo- 
tive industry and all others that 
might be susceptible. He would 
also extend the solder market to 
the domestic trade, selling it to 
consumers for making little re- 
pairs to kitchen equipment and 
around the house. 

Carrying out the latter idea he 
placed an advertisement in a hard- 
ware paper calling the attention of 
dealers to the profitable market 
they might have through selling 
solder to the householder for re- 
pair purposes. The construction 
of the product was such that any- 
body with ordinary intelligence 
could use it successfully. The old 
time process of soldering (and 
who among us older folks has not 
stood in the workroom of a hard- 
ware store and seen the tinner di 
his stuff?) required the use of 
what the tinner called a flux, this 
being the application of an acid 
preparation to the utensil so as to 
make the solder take hold. Aiter 
the flux had been placed, the 
tinner would get his bar of solder 
and with the use of hot soldering 
irons, apply it in the proper pla ce 
But the Kester company, in ; 
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The fp wa fie steps out 
IN NEW RAIMENT 


THROUGH many years of un- 
slacking effort THE AMERICAN 
Boy (combined with The 
Youth’s Companion) has won 
distinction for editorial excel- 
lence. Its illustrations reflect 
the work of foremost artists. 
And hand in hand has come in- 
creasing typographical beauty. 

Now THE AMERICAN Boy 
announces an important depar- 
ture and further improvement. 


Beginning with the January, 
1932, issue, THE AMERICAN 
Boy will be printed by the 
W. F. Hall Printing Company 
of Chicago. This arrangement 
brings to this publication more 
perfect and complete printing 
facilities than ever before. 

With the equipment and 
highly specialized skill of the 
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W. F. Hall Printing Company, 
our readers and advertisers are 
guaranteed the very finest print- 
ing results. Beginning with the 
January, 1932, issue, THE 
AMERICAN Boy will reflect the 
highest attainments of modern 
printing art, in black, color, 
and the use of metallic colors. 

Morris Press, Inc., Detroit, 
will continue to do the composi- 
tion, and advertising material, 
as heretofore, will be sent to 
our Detroit office at 550 Lafay- 
ette Boulevard. 

The forms for the January 
issue will close November 10th. 


“American Boy 


Detroit | DOY 
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dition to producing the old-time 
bar solder for such as want it, 
makes what it calls cored body 
solder. The core is the flux. All 
a person has to do is to apply the 
solder to a heated surface and it 
takes hold immediately, through 
supplying its own flux. The sol- 
der, which is produced in sizes 
ranging all the way from a slim 
wire to half as large as your little 
finger, is wound on spools. It is 
therefore handy to use, and any- 
body with ordinary intelligence can 
plug up leaks with it almost as 
well as does the expert tinner. 

The nature of the product was 
such that the plans for expansion 
into the industrial and domestic 
fields in an effort to make up for 
the 95 per cent slump in the can- 
ning factory outlet matured rap- 
idly. The automotive demand 
which started from the first ad- 
vertisement placed in a single busi- 
ness paper grew into a general 
industrial outlet. Meanwhile the 
advertising in retailers’ publications 
had induced dealers to stock. the 
solder in anticipation of the con- 
sumer acceptance that was to be 
created later through the use of 
general publications. 

But perhaps following the line 
of least resistance, the industrial 
outlet grew much faster than the 
domestic. This might have been 
due to the company’s natural in- 
clination to think of merchandis- 
ing in terms of industrial outlet, 
being an industrial organization 
itself. 

“We had not the slightest inten- 
tion of neglecting the domestic de- 
mand,” Mr. Engelhart said in en- 
larging upon this point. “The 
favorable way in which the idea 
of selling solder for household 
purposes was received by the trade, 
and the good results we got from 
our consumer advertising con- 
vinced us that here was an enor- 
mous and a profitable potential 
market. 

“But the industrial outlet grew 
so fast that eventually we iound 
ourselves giving more attention to 
it than we had perhaps intended in 
the beginning. For one thing there 
was the radio business which 
opened up in a big way shortly 
after we started upon our work 
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of creating new markets. From 
our intimate acquaintance with 
solder we could readily see tha 
for radio construction purposes the 
rosin core variety was better than 
the acid core. But the acid flu 


worked faster than the other and 
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when | picked up 


the soldering iron! 

UT believe me, I showed him! 

I had all those broken kitchen 

utensils mended in a jiffy . . . and 
mended right, too.” 

Ic is a fact that Kester Metal 

Mender is so very easy to use that a 








Kester Increased Its Advertising 

to Consumers and Dealers This 

Year — Above Is Portion of a 

Consumer Publication Adver- 
tisement 


therefore was most popular with 
the manufacturers. We took upon 
ourselves the job of preaching to 
them that the slower acting rosin 
core solder was the only kind prac- 
ticable for radio work, and our 
view—backed up by unsatisfactory 
experience with the acid core sol- 
der—finally prevailed. 

“We built up a large business in 
the radio industry. Meanwhile our 
expansion into other industrial 
fields kept up steadily. At the 
same time the domestic market be 
gan to unfold, mainly through the 
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— f An Experiment in Self-Measurement 
AND 
j Would you know how good a copy-writer 
you really are? How good are the copy- 
writers who work for you? 


Draw a space 51 x 8 inches on your pad. 
Does it look small? Would you feel cramped 
in such a space; would it be too small for 
the best thing you ever wrote, or will write? 





Think a little, before you answer. It was 
not too small for “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” nor for “The One Hoss 
Shay.” Even without the advantage of 
pictures, a few of these little pages made 
“The Man Without a Country” the most 
famous short story an American ever wrote. 
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workings of our dealer and con- 
sumer advertising. Eventually we 
had restored the volume lost to 
us by the falling away of the 
canning factory outlet and had pro- 
ceeded so far beyond that point 
that our factory facilities were 
hopelessly inadequate. So we built 
this fine modern plant that you 
see and increased its capacity from 
time to time through the construc- 
tion of large additions as they 
were needed.” 

And then the company, rapidly 
growing, as here described by 
Mr. Engelhart, experienced Shock 
No. 2. 

Came the depression. It is easy 
enough to visualize, without going 
into all the gruesome details, what 
happened to the Kester Solder 
Company’s industrial outlet. With 
mills of every variety shut down 
or curtailed, there was very little 
call for solder. Relatively speak- 
ing, the market collapsed. The 


situation reminded the company of 
that prevailing fifteen years before 
when the canning factory demand 
fell away to nothing. The causes 


were different of course, and with 
the eventual restoration of busi- 
ness, industrial demand for solder 
would naturally come back. But 
for the time being, it was as dead 
as a door nail. 

“Here was a situation,” said 
Mr. Engelhart, “that could not be 
remedied no matter if we should 
double or triple our advertising 
program and general sales effort; 
if manufacturers were not making 
merchandise they were not going 
to buy solder, no matter what we 
might do. 

“But there was one place where 
intensified advertising and sales ef- 
fort would work, or at least where 
we thought it would. This was in 
the selling of solder to the house- 
holder or the housewife for repair 
purposes. We had the same 
thought, you will remember, when 
our canning factory market 
dropped from under us. And dur- 
ing the intervening years we did 
a pretty fair job in developing the 
household market. Perhaps, for 
all we knew, it was already vield- 
ing us just about all the business 
that could be expected. Neverthe- 
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less we were going to give it 3 
thorough trial, for the simple rea- 
son that we needed the business 

“We largely increased our ad 
vertising outlay in magazines, farm 
papers and newspapers. We su 
plied dealers and jobbers with mil- 
lions of envelope enclosures t 
send out with their invoices and 
other correspondence. We did this 
so as to promulgate and promote 
the idea of making repairs t 
utensils and other things. 

“The consumer | advertising was 
backed up by more. advertising t: 
dealers and jobbers. . To follow 
up on this, the salesmen who had 
hitherto been busy upon the then 
almost vanished industrial trade, 
were put to calling upon jobbers 
for the purpose of giving them 
something of the vision we had as 
to the possible extent of this con- 
sumer market. 


Retail Store Sales Increased 


“All this was done, mind you 
when the present depression was 
at its worst. But the entire pro- 
gram, including increased aclver- 
tising and intensified sales effort 
worked out so well that it ev- 
panded the retail store sales of 
Kester solder to a figure just under 
what our total sales were whe 
the industrial demand was at its 
height. Some appreciation of how 
widespread was the distribution oi 
our merchandise, however, can be 
gained when it is remembered that 
practically all of this increase cam 
in the form of very small unit 
sales. Where a factory would or 
der several hundred or several 
thousand dollars’ worth of solder 
a householder would buy from his 
local hardware store a spool of 
solder costing a few cents.” 

Mr. Engelhart regards | this 
thrillingly successful campaign for 
the home market as exemplifying 
in a striking way the manner 
which adversity can often be capi 
talized in business—where scem 
ing failure or disaster can be 
turned into unprecedented achieve 
ment. 

“Tf the canning factory demand 
had not fallen away in 1914 and 
1915,” he said, “it is quite pro 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Rates High in Buying Power 
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nind you 
Sion was 
ire pro Here’s how Milwaukee compares with other 
, aciver- . 
es effort, cities of 500,000 or more population— 
it it ex- 
Sales of Population (Census,1930) - - = © = = = © = = « 12th 
= — Rate of Growth (Census,1930) - - - - - - - «+ - - 3rd 
as at its Density of Population — Metropolitan Area (Census,1930) - 4th 
; of how Per Capita Retail Sales (Census,1930) - - - - - - -. 7th 
= hy Home Ownership (Census,1920) - - - - - - - - + 3rd 
ered that Automobile Ownership (2. V.Polk@Co.) - - - - - ~ 5th 
pee Radio Ownership (Cenms,1930) - - - - - - - - - = Ist 
ae ae Industrial Payrolls (Census of Manufacturers, 1927) . -S «© 7th 

several Per Cent of Families Making Federal Income Tax Returns 4th 
; — Per Cent of Families Having Electric Service - - - - 7th 
ar 7 Per Cent of Families Having Telephones - - - - - - 5th 
— Ratings on Income Tax Returns, Eelectric Service and Telephones ere by counties in which 
ds thi 15 largest cities are located. Tax figures are from Federal Income Tax Bureeu. Electric 
me service and telephone data from “Market Data Handbook of the United States.” 

ig! : 
only Buying power is above average in the reliable 
. . . . . 

be capi Greater Milwaukee market - - --and advertising 
ee costs are below average because The Milwaukee 
achieve Journal alone sells the market thoroughly. 

demand 
914 and 
va" (THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
4) FIRST BY MERIT 











HAT man is gone who did 

more than any one man to put 
comforts and luxuries into the 
lives of the masses. On a windy 
night fifty years ago, with the aid 
of an old organ pump, he forced 
the air from a bulb and started the 
dynamo that brought to fruition 
his years of effort, a lamp which 
ended the dark ages. 

He was a man about whom had 
gathered an atmosphere of love, 
affection and sincere respect such 
as the world has seldom, if ever, 
given any one person. 

Wherever there is a phonograph, 
a power house, a motion picture or 
an incandescent lamp he will al- 
ways be a living presence. He will 
also be remembered for the multi- 
tude of stories and anecdotes that 
grew about his name. 

Indirectly Edison developed a 
vast amount of advertising for all 
sorts of products which he in- 
vented, the news of which adver- 
tising spread. The first impulse 
was his, though others often did 
the advertising and merchandising. 
His portrait had been called “the 
best known and most respected 
trade-mark in the world.” 

* * * 


In commenting upon the tribute 
advertising paid him on the occa- 
sion of his eightieth birthday, when 
a great number of advertisements 
appeared sponsored by the vast 
network of companies that had 
ridden to prosperity on his inven- 
tions, Printers’ INK became the 
recipient of one of his famous 
questionnaires. 

The writer of the Printers’ INK 
article had said that while Edison 
did not originate some of the prod- 
ucts now in common use, they 
would not have reached their pres- 
ent state of perfection without him. 
Mr. Edison was in Florida. He 
told his assistant, Wm. H. Mea- 
dowcroft, to send Printers’ Ink 
the following questionnaire: 

“Mr. Edison desires to call your 
attention to the last paragraph in 
the left-hand column of page 57,” 
the letter said, “and then answer 
the following questions: 

“1, What is the name of the per- 
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of Edison 


son who invented the present in- 
candescent lamp and electric light 
system ? 

“2. What is the name of the per- 
son who first recorded and repro- 
duced the human voice? 

“3. What is the name of the in- 
ventor of motion pictures? 

“Mr. Edison would like you to 
answer these questions to satisfy 
his curiosity.” ; 

We lost no time in answering 
the three questions thus: 

“1. Thomas Alva Edison. 

“2. Thomas Alva Edison. 

“3. Thomas Alva Edison.” 

7. . 2 


Another incident which _ illus- 
trates his always present sense of 
humor is one told Printers’ Inx 
by an associate of his for more 
than thirty years. 

The late Theodore N. Vail, fa- 
mous president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
then head of the New England Di- 
vision, had often said that his com- 
pany would give almost any amount 
if the crackling in telephone trans- 
mitters could be remedied. The 
development of the phone was be- 
ing retarded because of this de- 


fect. A man was dispatched to 
see Edison. “How much would 
Vail give?” he asked. “It will 


be a large sum, Mr. Edison,” re- 
sponded the emissary. “Exactly 
how much?” asked Edison. 

So the messenger left the office 
and communicated with Vail, great 
personal friend of the inventor, 
who had been let in on the joke 
by Edison. 

When the emissary came back, 
the story goes, he was almost 
ashamed to name the sum in re- 
sponse to Edison’s repeated ques- 
tion. 

“Seven dollars and fifty cents,” 
he finally mumbled. 

Without showing surprise, Edi- 
son took him by the arm, led him 
outside and showed him a husky 
colored man unloading coal from 
a truck. “There is your new car- 
bon,” he said, pointing at the pile. 
His experiments had proved that 
anthracite coal crystals were the 
only form of carbon which 
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wouldn’t pack tight and so would 
eliminate the crackle. 

When the other man had re- 
covered from his surprise, Edison 
solemnly collected $7.50. 

* * 7 

Among his great inventions one 
is almost always overlooked: It is 
the use of the word “hello” in 
telephoning. Edison, by experi- 
menting, found it was the best 
word to shake up the carbon crys 
tals in the transmitter. 


They tell another story of a time 
when Henry Ford and Harvey 
Firestone were staying at Luther 
Burbank’s home at Santa Rosa. 
On one of their tours an argument 
arose as to whether Ford or Fire- 
stone was the better salesman. 
Edison made a bet that neither of 
them could sell a product in the 
small town where they had stopped. 
A very rich Indian lived there and 
Burbank and Edison decided he 
was a logical prospect. “Go out 
and sell him a car, Henry,” Edison 
is said to have remarked, “then 
Harvey can sell him some tires.” 
Ford found the Indian, talked long 
and hard but couldn’t make a sale. 
Edison insisted that Firestone 
must make a try even though he 
had scant excuse for a market. 
The story is that Edison gladly 
paid his bet when Firestone sold 
Indian Senior one tire to be used 
as a hoop by Indian Junior. 

* * + 


One of the men who wrote much 
of the copy for some of Edison’s 
more recent products tells how 
“the old man.” as he was affec- 
tionately called at the Orange fac- 
tory, walked into the room while 
the vice-president was looking over 
some copy. The latter said: 
“Chief, I want to introduce our 
new advertising man to you.” 
After ten seconds of observation 
Edison said, “Well, he doesn’t look 
like much, does he? But let’s see 
how he can write.” 

+ * * 

Tales of his intense concentra- 
tion on the job in hand are legion. 
One additional incident was told us 
by a man who attended a presen 
tation of a gold replica of the Edi- 
phone machine in the presence of 
a large group of distributors. It 
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was in the library of his Orange 
home. 

A company officer was reading a 
long, prepared speech. Edison be- 
gan to think of some work in the 
laboratory. He shifted uneasily 
“Tell the rest to Charlie, will 
you?” he said, naming his son, 
and dashed back to work. 

* * * 

One of the men who worked 
close to Mr. Edison for thirty- 
five years tells how in the pioneer 
ing days of the electrical business 
other companies would come after 
men he had trained and lure then 
away. He never blamed the men 
or those who hired them. 

Liberal in heart and spirit, he 
was glad and happy to see me 
he had trained make good for 
themselves and for the good of 
industries which would serve man 
kind. 

Everyone 
to him for 


was welcome to come 
men and advice. He 
couldn’t go to others for he was 
the pioneer, blazing the trail. As 
the General Electric Company said 
of him in its tribute advertisement 
on his birthday : 

“His faith unconquerable, his 
passion for work irresistible, his ac- 
complishments not outdone in al 
the annals of invention. Thomas 
A. Edison achieved far more than 
mankind can ever appreciate. Ir 
every home where light makes livy- 
ing clearer and electric power 
lightens work, in every street 
where we tread more surely and 
ride more swiftly, in every indus 
try where light and power sav 
the eyes and backs of labor, ther 
are hearts that are conscious! 
grateful, that humbly pay 
homage.” 

« a * 

The farewell of regret to s 
kindly, so forceful, so triumphant 
a personality will be changed by 
his works the world over to ai 
ode of thanksgiving that suc! 
man lived. 


New Campaign for Airline 


Inc., operating a 
nation-wide system of air transportation 
lines, is introducing an advertising can 
paign, using periodicals, to stimulat« 


American Airways, 


use of air travel in business. This 
count is being directed by The Porte 
Corporation, Boston advertising agency 
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Where Buying Power Begins 


OHN and Fred and Sue go blithely to school, 
little realizing that they are an “index.” 


But school attendance—literally—is directly 
proportioned to living standards and actual 
buying. That is why almost 400,000 school 
children in Florida mean good business for 
advertisers. 


A higher percentage of Florida youth be- 
tween 14 and 21 attend school than in any 
other Southeastern state. And per capita pur- 
chases in Florida are 50 to 100 percent greater. 


“Florida’s Foremost Newspaper” is your one 
all-state contact; not only “spread”, but 
coverage! ‘ 


Che Florida Cimes-Union 


JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 


1 Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York... Chicago... Philadelphia ... Los Angeles .. . San Francisco 


Circuliatione 52,219 daily; 60,365 Sunday 
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Office ho 
7tolO PM. 





7 to 10 P. M. office hours of 
Mrs. John Smith, the world’s 
greatest BUYER. 


Two billion dollars for furni- 
ture and household goods 


Nine billion dollars for food 





Four billion dollars for cloth- 
ing, and no one knows how 
much she spends for all the 
“these” and “those” that go 
into the making of twenty- 
five million homes. 


“Sorry she couldn't find time 
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Copyright 1931, The Chicago Daily News 250 Park A 
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« 


to listen to your sales story 
this morning, but if you care 
to come in NOW, Mrs. Smith 
will be glad to see you.” 


No need to make an appoint- 
ment. When she opens her 
evening paper, at the hour she 
has set aside for it—7 to 10 
P.M.—just BE THERE. 


r ’ ’ 


Evening newspapers carry the 
bulk of the nation’s advertis- 
ing to the bulk of American 
buyers. 


And notably is this true in 
Chicago—dominated, as it is, 
by The Chicago Daily News. 


If you want to reach the 
homes in this Greater Chi- 
cago Area, with its better than 
1 million families 


—if you want to get the ear 
of Mrs. John Smith and the 
hundreds of thousands of 
women like her—THE 
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CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
is the answer. 


It is an admitted fact that 
shrewd-buying Chicago de- 
partment stores—on the 
ground and in touch with 
every Chicago newspaper fact 
—buy more space in The 
Chicago Daily News than in 
any other daily paper. De- 
partment store advertising 
must sell goods at once and 
pay as it runs. Hence it con- 
stitutes the one supreme acid 
test of relative newspaper 
worth. 


The national advertiser has 
long since learned to use the 
department store as his 
WEATHER VANE—know- 
ing that what is best for it— 
is best for him. 


That is why 


The merchants of Chicago, in 
1930, made the foliowing invest- 
ment per reader in the advertising 
columns of Chicago's daily papers: 
—$13.79 in THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS (Eve) 
— 7.99 in the American (Eve) 
— 7.16 in the Tribune (Morn) 
— 3.03 im the Herald and Ex- 
aminer (Morn) 
DEPARTMENT STORE ADVER- 
TISING—The Chicago Daily 
News carried more than the two 
morning papers combined. 
TOTAL GROCERY ADVERTIS- 
ING — The Chicago Daily News 
carried more than any paper in 
the world. 
—<Authority: Media Records, Inc. 

















SMAILY NEWS 


INCEBATED EVENING CIRCULATION 
NTATIVEBORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 


250 Park & 


ETROIT 
Spencer 





YORK 


FRANCISCO 
Conger Mor 





NEW YORK 
R. S. Farley, Mgr 


Financial Advertising Offices: 


CHICAGO 
F. P. McFadden, Mgr 
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How Philco Doubled Sales 


During the Depression 


\ Production Control Plan, New Products, Low Costs and Increased 
Advertising Are Credited with Putting This Company 
at the Head of Its Industry 


Based on an Interview by Charles G. Muller with 


Sayre M. Ramsdell 


Vice-President, Philco-Transitone Company 


W HILE sales of the radio in- 
dustry in 1930 were only 
ibout 70 per cent of the previous 

ear, Philco’s business went 100 
per cent ahead of its sales for 
1929. In a period when the gen- 
eral consensus of dealer opinion 
was that so-called midget sets 
would cut into the market for 
larger radios, this company main- 
tained its sales of the larger 
models. At a time when distress 
merchandise was filling the market 
this concern had its production so 
well in hand that it was one of 
very few companies announcing 
no drop in prices. 

Sales for this year are well 
ahead of the 1930-31 season, which 
was the best in the company’s his- 
tory. The radio season is still too 
young to determine how great this 
increase will be, but quotas are 
heing satisfied, and the 1931-32 
Philco quota is an ambitious one 
-one million radio sets, or 50 per 
ent of the estimated output of 
the entire industry. 

Why? How? 

According to Sayre M. Rams- 
lell, vice-president of the Philco- 
lransitone Company and _ sales 
promotion manager of Philco, 
there were several reasons for this 
very unusual record. By and large, 
the reasons are based on sound 
and aggressive sales and sales pro- 
motion methods carried on with 
the idea that business is to be had 
if a manufacturer will go out and 
bring it in. 

“Beginning twenty-five years ago 
as the Philadelphia Storage Bat- 
tery Company, three years ago 
we went into the radio field,” 
says Mr. Ramsdell. “This fol- 
lowed a switch from stress on 
automobile batteries to radio bat- 
teries, whose market began to go 


out when all-electric sets came into 
the field. At the time of this 
change, we were prepared with a 
radio set of our own make. We 
did not rank very high that first 
year—twenty-sixth. 

“During the second year, we 
placed third in point of sales with 
a console model on which we made 
every possible effort to increase 


quality and drop price. That 
progress was very satisfactory. 
Consistent advertising and sales 


promotion helped us rise from far 


Bepecag Oct 12, trom #19 10 10.00 6 
Eascern Seodard Tome 


PHILCO PRESENTS 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


and the Philedet plus Orchencis 0 che 
world’s greacest musical broadcasts 





Philco Is Sponsoring a Series of Con- 
certs by Leopold Stokowski—This Pic- 
ture of the Conductor Appeared in an 
Advertisement Announcing the Series 
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down the line to a place among 
the leaders. Then came 1930, 
when conservative estimates for 
radio sales placed prospective vol- 
ume at about 50 to 60 per cent of 
1929 figures. 

“If we were to maintain sales 
where we had them the previous 
year, we realized we would have 
to do something truly aggressive. 
So we introduced a small, compact, 
comparatively inexpensive radio. 

“Dealers over the country as a 
whole believed that there was not 
enough money in such small sets 
to warrant placing confidence ‘in 
them for solid business. But we 
believed the trade was essentially 
wrong in this idea. Business could 
be built up on our baby grand 
radio, we pointed out to our dis- 
tributors—and without cutting into 
the sale of the console and other 
furniture models which sell at a 
much higher price. There was, we 
felt, a separate market for the 
small receivers.” 

Philco introduced the baby 
grand, and what some expected to 
be a death blow to dealers turned 
out to be an astonishing sales 
boost in 1930. And while the 
midget set was opening this vast 
new market, Philco’s normal vol- 
ume on large sets remained prac- 
tically constant. Where general 
sales for the industry fell off about 
30 per cent, sales of this company’s 
large models were equivalent in 
1930 to sales in 1929. At the 
close of 1930, Philco’s total sales 
were 100 per cent over those of 1929, 
due largely to the introduction ot 
the baby grand. 


Other Contributing Factors 


“There were several other fac- 
tors contributing to this condition,” 
Mr. Ramsdell explains. “One of 
these was consistent national and 
local advertising. Another was 
unusual sales promotion, such as 
the sponsoring of the Army-Navy 
football game for the benefit of 
the Salvation Army, and the intro- 
duction of Leopold Stokowski and 
the famous Philadelphia Orches- 
tra over the air for the first time. 
But outstanding was a plan of 
production control which placed 
us and our dealers in such good 
positions that a general dumping 


INK 
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of radios on the market in no way 
affected our sets other than to em- 
phasize their good position. 

“This production control was not 
exactly new—except to us. It was 
a comparatively simple plan of 
having our executive committee 
meet every Monday morning to go 
over a sheaf of telegrams from 
every one of our 200 distributors 
telling how many sets they had 
sold of each model during the pre- 
vious week. These figures, to- 
gether with figures on how mam 
radios were in warehouse stocks 
how many were going through the 
plant, and how much materia! was 
waiting for manufacture, gave us 
a picture of probable demand and 
needs for the next five weeks. On 
these figures, our production de- 
partment based its manufactures 
for the coming week. 

“Almost more important than the 
effect of this plan on actual pro- 
duction was its effect on the mar- 
ket position of Philcos. In opera- 
tion, this system meant that neither 
we, our distributors, nor our 15,000 
dealers had any overstocks. So 
when dumping time came, we were 
one company of several that were 
able to announce no drop in prices 
This secured the position of our 
dealers and added a great deal t 
the prestige of our brand name. 

“What eventually happened was 
what we expected,” Mr. Ramsdell 
explains. “Which was the proving 
to our dealers that midget sets do 
three things. First, that they open 
a brand new market among con- 
sumers who for one reason or an- 
other do not want a large set or 
are not able to pay for a big one 
Second, that midget radios serve 
as the second set in many house- 
holds where there already is a big 
radio receiver. Third, that they 
attract people to the dealer’s store 
and lead them to buy a larger 
model.” 

Other manufacturers were quick 
to respond to this demand for less 
expensive models. A _ later step 
was the introduction of the ex- 
tremely moderately priced set, usu- 
ally with fewer tubes, smaller dis- 
tance range, less selectivity than 
the older models. This caused 
veterans of the radio industry to 
complain that there was too much 
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emphasis on price, and not enough 
emphasis on quality in radio mer- 
chandising. 

So in its 1931 merchandising, 
Philco reversed its procedure. 
Low-priced sets were continued in 
the line but the rest of the line 
was traded up. Special pains were 
taken to make the higher-priced 
models particularly desirable to the 
prospect to whom the price con- 
sideration is not absolutely essen- 
tial. 

What is the sales result? The 
prospect who had decided, on the 
strength of newspaper advertising, 
that a $36.50 Philco was all the 
radio he needed, would go to his 
Philco dealer. In the store the 
dealer demonstrates the inexpen- 
sive set. Then he turns on, say, 
the $46.95 seven-tube superhetero- 
dyne Baby Grand. The first set 
is a good set—of course—but see 
the improvements, the better cir- 
cuit, the greater range that can be 
obtained for only $13.45 more than 
the prospect originally intended to 
pay. 


Demonstration Clinches the Fact 


Sales of this sort proved not 
dificult to make, for it is self- 
evident that the more one pays the 


more radio one gets for one’s 
money. Demonstration clinches 
the fact. Thus, all over the coun- 


try, Philco dealers have been in- 
tently “selling up” in a period of 
depression. A spur in this direc- 
tion is found in the fact that deal- 
ers have a quota of sets to sell, 
and this quota is broken down into 
the various models. By no means 
will a dealer who has sold only 
5-tube sets be considered as mak- 
ing quota. 

On the basis of its 1930 experi- 
ence in going aggressively after 
new markets, the company this year 
opened another new field which it 
has been promoting with consider- 
able force. That is the market in 
automobiles for an installed set, 
known as the Philco-Transitone. 
This set is aimed to balance the 
company’s line to the extent of 
ironing out the sales curve during 
the summer and bringing hot 
weather sales up within sight of 
sales during other radio seasons. 
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“Early this year,” said Mr. 
Ramsdell, “we acquired another 
mill and erected a new factory 
and office building to take care 
of our expanding tube manu factur- 
ing requirements, to house the pro- 
duction of the Philco-Transitone, 
and to provide additional space for 
furniture manufacturing. 

“Backing this expansion is na- 
tional publication advertising, along 
with increased radio broadcasting. 
This year’s appropriation is ap- 
proximately double that of 1930. 
Philco newspaper advertising alone, 
from September to January, will 
approach $4,000,000, according to 
present indications. 

“Our national advertising this 
year is appreciably greater than 
last year. Weekly spot broad- 
casting programs are being staged 
on a more extensive scale than ever 
before.” 

Philco’s merchandising to date 
has been progressive and forward- 
looking. And the fact that in the 
research laboratories of the com- 
pany in Philadelphia may be found 
Philo T. Farnsworth, developer 
and inventor of new television 
methods, is an indication of what 
the company plans to do in the 
near future. Philco already has 
licenses under Mr. Farnsworth’s 
patents. 

“We have been successful in our 
merchandising,” Mr. Ramsdell con- 
cludes, “and four reasons can be set 
down for this satisfactory condi- 
tion during a period when business 
generally has not been up to the 
mark. Those are: 

“First, we keep in good condi- 
tion, having, as a result of our pro- 
duction control plan, no over- 
stocks ; 

“Second, we consistently put out 
new products that people want, and 
we'price them to bring a volume of 
sales which, 

“Third, enables us to keep our 
costs down; and to raise the num- 
ber of our employees to over 5,000 
at the present time; 

“Fourth, we have done a great 
deal of advertising and promotion 
which have been based on a belief 
that there is a steady, year-round 
business in radio that can be had 
by going out to get it.” 
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New York “Herald Tribune” 
Advances Robert Cresswell 


Robert Cresswell, formerly circulation 
manager of the New York Herald 
Tribune, has been appointed an assistant 
business manager, according to an an- 
nouncement to Printers’ Ink from 
Howard Davis, business manager of the 
Herald Tribunc. This newly created 
position is in addition to that held by 
Porter Caruthers, who will continue as 
assistant business manager. 

Kenelm R. Winslow, assistant circula- 
tion manager, succeeds Mr. Cresswell as 
circulation manager. 


Honor George Harrison Phelps 


George Harrison Phelps, president and 
general manager of Dorland Inter- 
national, Inc., has been presented with 
the Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Black Star for his work as chairman 
of the French Colonial and Overseas 
Exposition, held in Paris this year 
Presentation of the award was made by 
Marshal Lyautey, creator of the expo 
sition. 


New England Milk Dealers 
Appoint Ingalls 


The New England Dairy & Food Coun 
cil, an organization of milk dealers and 
producers of milk in New England, has 
appointed Ingalls- Advertising, Boston ad 
vertising agency, to direct its adv ertising 


] 


account. Newspapers in New England 
will be used on this account. 
Death of R. E. Turner 


Robert Edwin Turner, general man 
ager of the Norfolk, Va., Virginian- 
Pilot, died at that city recently. He was 
sixty-nine years old. For forty-nine 
years he had been connected with the 
management of Norfolk papers. He had 
been general manager of the Virginian- 
Pilot since 1899. 


Horlick’s Malted to Lord & 
Thomas and Logan 
The Horlick’s Malted Milk Company, 
Racine, Wis., has placed its advertising 
account with Lord & Thomas and Logan 
Chicago. 


Joins Hamman-Lesan Agency 


Hubert J. Soher, at one time financial 
editor of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
has joined the San Francisco office of 
the Hamman-Lesan Company, advertising 
agency, as manager of the news service 
department. 


Standard Cap & Seal to Geyer 


The Standard Cap & Seal Corporation, 
Chicago, has appointed the New York 


office of the Geyer Company, advertising 
agency, 


to direct its advertising account. 
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C. W. Chabot Has Ow n 
Business 


Charles W. Chabot, formerly vice 
president in charge of distribution and 
a director of the Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pa., has established his 
own business as a consultant on mer 
chandising, with offices at 13 East 
Thirty-seventh Street, New York. H¢ 
had been with the Hammermill compar 
tor nineteen years. 





New Account to Butterfield, 


Schied Agency 


Wickwire Brothers, Cortland, N. Y 
manufacturers of wire cloth and 
fence, have appointed Butterfield, Schic 
and Associates, Syracuse, N. Y., adver 
tising agency, to direct their ad 
ing account Business papers ar € 
rect mail will be used. 


Death of J. W. Frank 

John W. Frank, a vice-president ; 
director of the F. W. Dodge Corpor 
tion, New York, died recently at I 
Plains, N. Y., at the age of fift 
He had been with the Dodge compar 
for sixteen years, successively r 
been treasurer, controller and 
president 


Food Mixer Account to 
Earle Ludgin 


Che A. F. Dormeyer Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, electric food mixers 
has appointed Earle Ludgin, Inc., adver 
tising agency of that city, to handle its 
vulvertising account. Magazines, bus 
ness papers and direct mail will be use 


Appoints Canten & Whitcraft 

The General Paper Company, Mariot 
Ind., has appointed Canten & Whitcraft 
vdvertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 

Robert T. Whitcraft has withdraw: 
as a member of the firm of Canten & 
Whitcraft, which will continue to ope 
ate as in the past. 


Has Saltesea Account 


The Saltesea Packing Company, 
dence, R. I., a branch of the Americar 
Oyster Company, packer of Saltese 
clam chowder, ie and pea soup an¢ 
lima beans, has appointed Wadsworth & 
Walker, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 


J. H. Dunham Leaves Dunham, 
Younggreen, Lesan 


John H. Dunham has 
chairman of the board of The Dunham 
Younggreen, Lesan Company, ( ag 
advertising agency. 
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INDIANA 
|" in Indianapolis. for 36 consecutive years: 


New York: DAN A. CARROLL 
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EXPERIENCE 


The Indianapolis Radius offers you what the 
times demand . . . a wide market of high, active 
purchasing power, and an advertising medium 
equipped by long experience to sell the market 
alone, and sell it at a profit. The News is that 
medium. Back of it are 62 years of building a 
newspaper by Hoosiers for Hoosiers .. . of cou- 
rageously voicing their hopes and aspirations 
and vigorously standing for their best interests. 
For 62 years The News has been producing results 
for advertisers . . . so successfully and so eco- 
nomically that for the past 36 consecutive years it 
has carried more linage in six issues a week 
than any other Indianapolis newspaper in seven. 
Today more than four out of every five Indian- 
apolis families habitually depend upon The News 
for family buying information. 


Choose{The* News ‘in [Indianapolis . . . and give 
your sales plans the powerful stimulus of this 
long experience in efficient selling. 


Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 


The 100,000 Group of American Cities 


POLIS NEWS 


THE - 





Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd Street Lake Michigan Bids. 
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Anorner EXPRESSION 


One of the largest stores of its kind to be built in the United St 
this year—a complete women’s specialty shop—is the new hj 
of the Schleisner Company, Baltimore. 


Floor space shows an increase of 66 per cent. over former quar! 
And the building is so constructed that 50 per cent. more g 
can be added. New fixtures have been installed throughout. 
payroll has been increased 50 per cent. 


Such expansion speaks volumes for local trade conditions. 
announcement would be an important one even in normal tif 
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NFIDENCE in BALTIMORE 


| business is above average in Baltimore. But are you getting 


share of this business? Most advertisers already know that 


imoreans are most readily reached through the columns of The 


papers—morning, evening and Sunday. 


SUN 


SUNDAY 
tions. York: John B, Woodward, Inc Chicago: Guy 8. Osborn, Inc. 
| ‘ Atianta: A. D. Grant Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro 
rma tl San Francisco: C. Geo. Krogness 


tenmily M&E) 288.940 
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Annually The Detroit News re- 
ceives almost half a million letters 
from readers. Here’s one letter, 
typical of thousands: 


“I want to tell you what a 
uide and a help your articles in 
he News have been to me. In 
the two years that I have been 
keeping house, many perplexing 
questions have been answered 
for me in your columns.” 


Is it any wonder then that The 
News is the HOME newspaper of 
Detroit? Is it any wonder that 
76% of its city circulation is de- 
livered directly into the home? 
And is it any wonder that The 
News carries 51% of all the food 
advertising in Detroit—the other 
three papers dividing the balance? 
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Launching a New Product with 
a Dramatic Offensive 


and How Standard Oil of Indiana Has Embarked on Its Largest 


Advertising and Sales Campaign 


Wh 

7 I'S time for a new gasoline,” 
said the teaser advertisements 

that preceded the opening last 

week of the largest advertising and 


campaign—for a like period 
i time—in the history of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 
[he new product is Standard Red 
Crown, which replaces 


} 
salt 


middle price range, being neither a 
premium gasoline nor one of the 
lower-priced ‘qualities that have 
been introduced by many companies 
during the last year. And the 
whole merchandising campaign is 
directed to the middle income 
group, which is estimated to com- 





the old Red Crown gas- 
line. And the market- 
ing offensive involves an 
advertising campaign of 
good-sized space in 
1,463 daily and weekly 
newspapers in the com- 
pany’s territory, an- 
nouncements daily over 
thirty-one radio stations, 
1,200 outdoor bulletins, 
1 six-piece direct-mail 
ampaign, business-pa- 
per advertising and the 
distribution of approxi- 
mately a million leaflets 
ibout the product. 

In addition to this, ac- 
‘ording to N. H. Reed, 
advertising manager, the 
pany started the 
fall advertising cam- 
paign on its Iso-Vis 


on 














motor oil on October 
21. Large space, roto- 
gravure and color in 
many instances, will be 


used in about 130 news- 
papers. 
lhe advertising on the new gaso- 
line will feature it as being “com- 
pletely adjusted”—to the weather, 
for starting, for acceleration, for 
sustained power, to the latest type 
engines and in price to meet cur- 
rent economic conditions.. The 
product involves a new principle of 
adjusting the “fractions” in the 
line mixture to the current 
ther conditions. 
One interesting thing about this 
gasoline program is that it starts 


oa 
Sa 


Wwe 


Irom the product to make a spe- 
cic appeal to the middle class of 
motorists. The gasoline is in the 


The Newspaper Campaign Began with a Series of 


Three Teaser Advertisements 


25 


prise about 50 per cent of the car- 
owners. 

The newspaper campaign, which, 
Mn Reed says, is the base of the 
whole program, began with a se- 
ries of three teaser advertisements. 
These were of. substantial size, 
three columns in width and square 
in shape. A crowing rooster was 
the art motif, which gave the im- 


pression that here was a real 
achievement—something to crow 
about—without use of words. The 


first of these ran on October 9, car- 
rying as the only copy “It’s time 
for a new gasoline” and “Watch 
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this newspaper.” The second ap- 
peared three days later and identi- 
fied the product with the addition 
“And Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
ana) has made it!” The third ran 
on October 14, repeating the key 
slogan and heralding the full an- 
nouncement on the day following. 

Meanwhile there had also been 
teaser announcements over the ra- 
dio, and teaser leaflets had been dis- 
tributed by service station attend- 
dants. 

The campaign began in earnest 
on October 15 with full-page news- 
paper advertisements. The rooster 
of the teaser advertisements domi- 
nated the top of the layout and the 
headline was “At Last the Better 
Gasoline.” The copy was based on 
answers to nine questions about the 
product such as might come to the 
mind of the motorist, and it de- 
veloped the complete story by pos- 
ing and answering these questions. 

The campaign will proceed from 
there on to sell strongly the “com- 
pletely adjusted” story. This be- 
gan with a full-page advertisement 
on October 20 and _ continues 
through November and into the 
middle of December with other 
full-page and 1,500- and 1,000-line 
advertisements. The present cam- 
paign will be of about two months’ 
duration, ceasing at the beginning 
of the Christmas shopping season. 

Dominant illustrations that give 
a pictorial dramatization of the 
central selling theme will feature 
these advertisements. In the first 
of the series, for example, there 
will be a large illustration of a man 
swinging his axe to chop down a 
good-sized tree. His stroke is 
shown to involve the three adjusted 
factors in the new gasoline—easy 
starting, acceleration and power. 
Other pictorial similes of action 
will be used in subsequent copy. A 
golfer’s stroke will be one such 
subject. 

The copy itself ties-in well with 
the feeling of action that has been 
gotten into these advertisements. It 
is notably brief and of a brisk- 
moving style, linking the pictorial 
subject in with the sales message 
in simple, yet decidedly graphic, 
manner. 

Here is an example—the com- 
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plete copy from the first advertise. 
ment of the series: 


Mark the woodsman. His massive 
muscles set for terrific impact. His 
whole system adjusted for those 
mighty blows. 

Standard Red Crown—the better 
gasoline we told you about fast 
week—is completely adjusted. It's 
adjusted for easy starting—smo th 
acceleration—sustained power. It's 
adjusted to the weather; adjusted 
to the latest type engines; priced to 
meet current economic conditio s. 
Standard Red Crown is a better 
gasoline—because it gets most out 
of any engine—new or old; because 
it’s NEW; because it gives more 
for the money. A tonic for any car 
—a thrill for any driver. Try 
Standard Red Crown today. It gives 
maximum performance for a n 
erate price. Remember—it’s com- 
pletely adjusted—therefore It Burns 
Clean at Any Speed! 


In addition to the advertising 
campaign, active selling effort at 
the point of sale has been provided 
for. Station attendants and deal- 
ers will distribute folders about the 
new gasoline and talk it strongly 
to customers. 


Pennzoil Account to Hays 
MacFarland 


The Pennzoil Company, Oil City, Pa 
Pennzoil lubricating oil, has appointed 
Hays MacFarland & Company, Chicag 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account starting immediately or 
the 1932 advertising program. The Dun 
ham-Younggreen-Lesan Company, ac 
cording to B. S. Phillips, advertising 
manager of Pennzoil, continues with 
certain parts of the 1931 program for 
which it has a contract. 


National Biscuit Appoints 
B. B. D. & O. 


The National Biscuit Company, New 


York, has appointed Batten, Barton 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., to direct the 
advertising of all of its products wit 
the exception of the Shredded W heat 

division. This division will remain wi 

the Frank Presbrey Company, io 
which has for a number of years d 
rected its advertising. 


Garfield and Hirshon Agencies 
Merge 


Garfield Advertising, Inc., and_ the 
Arthur Hirshon Company, New York 
advertising agencies, have merged 
form Garfield-Hirshon, Inc. Headq 
ters of the new company will be a 
East 40th Street, New York. Arthur 
Hirshon will be president of the merged 
concern and Sidney Garfield will be 
vice-president and treasurer. 
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- = Aladdin! The 


It's a shame that Aladdin didn't leave 

Lamp © at least an inkling of where he put his 
lamp the last time he put it anywhere. 
A chap could make a lot of money rent- 
ing it to advertisers who are trying to 
wish themselves into success in the 
Chicago market without having any 
luck at it. 


It would be funny if it were not pathetic 
that an otherwise intelligent advertiser 
can quite seriously attempt to sweep 
Chicago off its feet without a line of 
copy in the evening paper which nightly 
enters far more Chicago homes than any 
other. Particularly so when it is remem- 
bered that Chicago's preference for the 
Chicago American has persisted for 
over 10 years. 


Many advertisers take this preference 
and some leave it. Whichever course 
is taken is invariably evident in the 
taker’s Chicago sales figures, believe it 
or not. Just how evident should be ob- 
vious to anyone curious enough to (a) 
ascertain the income of the average 
Chicago family and (b) multiply that by 
the largest evening paper circulation 


CHICAGO in Chicago. 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its ELEVENTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago's evening field. 


National Representatives: 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 





Twenty Jobs for the Counter 
Display 


A Versatile Advertising Weapon, the Counter Display May Overcome 
Difficult Sales Obstacles 


By B. F. Berfield 


HE counter display is an over- 

worked sales device—and yet it 
seems to like to be overworked. 
There are so many things a counter 
display may be used for, that no 
manufacturer has any excuse for 
building mere space stealers. He 
must realize, as most manufac- 
turers do, that the competition for 
counter space is keener than ever 
before with every indication that it 
will grow rather than decrease as 
time passes. 

In order to give some idea of 
what a versatile chap the counter 
display is, let’s set down twenty 
ways in which it can be used. 
Certainly, almost any manufacturer 
should find in these twenty uses at 
least one that will fit his particu- 
lar sales situation like a glove. 

Before giving our twenty ways, 
we had better define a counter dis- 
play. For the purposes of this ar- 
ticle, it is any device created to get 
merchandise on the dealer’s coun 


ter. It may contain one sample of 
the product—or it may contain tw 
dozen packages. It may cost a cent 
or two, or it may represent an in 
vestment of several dollars. S 
long, however, as it is designed t 
hold at least one product or part of 
the product, it comes within this 
article’s definition of a counter 
display. 

1. The counter display may he 
used as a center of the merchan 
dise campaign. For instance, man 
manufacturers like to have som 
new idea or deal which their sales- 
men can present to dealers and 
jobbers at periodic intervals. A 
number of manufacturers have dis- 
covered that a counter display idea 
offers an admirable focal point for 
this kind of merchandising cam- 
paign. 

One sales manager, whose com- 
pany had had difficulty getting job- 
bers to push the merchandise, said 
several ago: “We ask the 
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An Unusually Attractive and Novel Counter Display That Gets 
Dealers to Feature an Ordinarily Humble Item 
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BE YOUR 
GUIDE! 


WHEN your specifications 
call for a certain kind of 
material, we don't feel en- 
tirely relieved of respon- 
sibility if there's another 
which will serve your pur- 
pose better, or will save 
you money. 


In a case like that, we like 
to make our suggestions—in 
a still, small voice, of course. 
For naturally, we try to give 
the customer what he wents. 
But we believe that what 
he also expects is the benefit 
of everything we ve learned 
in handling many hundreds 
of finely printed jobs. 





461 Eighth Avenue 


Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


New York 





THE BOSTON 
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151 Communities 


covered by 


Any map can tell you where Boston 
begins and ends .. . but to find out 
where the limits of the shopping area 
are, ask the leading retail merchants. 


Boston merchants find that they 
serve no less than 151 separate com- 
munities ... communities of suburban- 
ites, of commuters, of buyers. {People 
who live in houses need more than 


“cliff dwellers.”’ } 


And you can reach these families 
with ONE paper! Beyond any doubt 
that paper is the GLOBE. 

Sunday circulation shows where 
readers live. .. not just where they pat- 
ronize newsstands. And the Globe's 
records show an amazing concentra- 
tion of circulation in those communi- 
ties which Boston merchants them- 
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area selves have defined as the shopping 

ants. area of this great New England market. 

they Daily and Sunday, in this shopping 

om- area, the same number of people read 

Dan- the Globe. . . for this is the one Boston 

»ple paper that holds its circulation seven 

han days a week! 

lies 

ubt 


Follow the lead 
of these merchants 
ere who know what re- 
sults they can count 
on from each paper 
e's they use... concen- 
trate your advertis- 


ra- ‘ . ° 

; ing in the daily and 
ni- Sunday editions of 
‘m- 





GLOBE 















GAIN do we wish 

to emphasize the 
importance of the 
pocketbook in adver- 
tising . . . the worth- 
whileness of cultivat- 
ing the confidence of 
those who still have 
confidence in their 
‘“conditions” and are 
buying that which 
they now want and 


need. c 

HE “him-who- 

hath” is, at this 
hour, the all-impor- 
tant personage in the 
merchandising of 
either bread, boots or 
bonds. 


O pick the persons 

whose pocket- 
books are still active 
in this “new era” of 
1931 in a market like 
Detroit for instance, 
would probably be a 
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tough job for an “‘out- 
sider.’’ However, this 
newspaper’s circula- 
tion list is your ‘‘mail- 
ing list” of active 
purchasers in this 
area. The job of selec- 
tion was completed 
for you long ago. 


q 
DAY, only buy- 
ers count in media 
selection...not 
‘readers,’ but buyers. 


g 


N Detroit, The Free 
Press offers and as- 
sures buyer circula- 
tion to any advertiser 
of good merchandise 
anxious to do a good 
selling job through 
advertising, at lowest 


cost. 






CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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jobber to shoulder the work of dis- 
tribe iting our dealer helps (mean- 
ing a counter display). Essentially, 
this was a matter of distributing 
merchandise. In addition, we asked 
him to do this unusual job without 
making any profit on the merchan- 
dise. Ejighty-one per cent of our 
jobbers did precisely that. Be- 
tween September 1 and January 1, 
they put approximately 9,000 of 
these display stands, at $2.40 each, 
on retailers’ counters. About 1,000 
retailers ordered stands from us by 
mail, paying the cY¥ price, plus 
postage and C. O. D. charges.” 


Will Jobbers Co-operate? 


2. The above experience suggests 
a second use for the counter dis- 
play, and that is to build jobber 
support. 

To many manufacturers this may 
sound a little unbelievable, particu- 
larly in the light of their experi- 
ences with jobbers who have done 
everything possible to obstruct the 
distribution of dealer helps by their 
own salesmen. In some industries, 
the manufacturer will find himself 
butting against a stone wall of re- 
sistance when he tries to get jobber 
co-operation. In other industries, 
however, jobbers are more progres- 
sive and while they don’t exactly 
clamor to have manufacturers cre- 
ate material that will give their 
salesmen more to do, they will back 
up any extra effort which shows 
signs of developing sales. The job- 
ber who works on an exclusive 
arrangement often welcomes some- 
thing that will make that arrange- 
ment more profitable. 

3. The counter display may be 
used to spotlight certain items in 
the line. For instance, a hardware 
manufacturer used a counter dis- 
play to. feature three knockers 
which might have remained a part 
of the line, but which offered spe- 
cial opportunity for individual 
sales. By getting the dealers to 
show these items on the display, the 
company was able to pull them out 
of the storerooms and put them on 
the counter with the result that 
sales volume was built. 

4, A very frequent use of counter 
displays is as part of a special deal. 
For instance, the manufacturer 
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will offer the dealer a particular 
assortment of merchandise and 
then, in order to put a hook into 
the assortment offer, will make 
available, as part of the offer, a 
special counter display. 

5. The counter display is often 
used to keep the product fresh. 
There are, for instance, displays 
used for Eastman film and Ev- 
eready batteries which are so ar- 
ranged that the dealer has available 
always a quantity of fresh mer- 
chandise which he vends from the 
bottom of the container. . This type 
of container has an excellent appeal 
to dealers. 

6. The counter display ‘ie is 
an excellent aid to selling where 
the dealer must stock assortments. 
For instance, an Ace Comb cabinet 
allows the dealer to stock and show 
a liberal assortment of combs ‘and 
helps him to sell them. Thousands 
of these are being used in drug 
stores. Several brands of tooth- 
brushes are also put out in a con- 
tainer in which the dealer stocks 
the various sizes and colors ‘by 
handles. This type of container 
has an excellent opportunity of be- 
ing used since it solves the dealer’s 
stocking problems simply and effec- 
tively and, at the same time, adver- 
tises the merchandise. 

7. The counter display is often 
used to carry a sales talk and in- 
structions for use. Often a prod- 
uct runs into a great deal of sales 
resistance on the part of the con- 
sumer either because the consumer 
does not understand how to use it, 
or because the salesman does not 
understand the selling points. 
Therefore, on the back of a display 
the manufacturer can put directions 
which show the best sales points 
and also tell the clerk how to tell 
the customers to use the product. 

8. At least one company has used 
the counter display to distribute 
advertising material. This was a 
silver company which wanted to 
get consumer inquiries for an ex- 
pensive booklet on table service. 
It created a container which held 
coupon books and a sample of the 
book that it wished to distribute. 
Consumers removed the coupons 
from the coupon book and left 
them with the dealer who mailed 
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them to the company which, in 
turn, mailed the book to the con- 
sumers. The reason for using this 
idea was because the book was ex- 
pensive and the company wanted 
the retailers to control the distri- 
bution on something better than a 
“take-one” basis. 

9. The counter display has been 
used to bring back a product which 
was in disrepute among consum- 
ers. Some years ago there was 
quite a craze among women for 
paperbag cooking. Then, because 
of the low quality of paperbags 
offered, paperbag cooking came 
into disrepute. Several years ago, 
the makers of Patapar, a parch- 
ment paper, decided that their 
product was ideally suited for 
paperbag cooking. However, they 
ran into unusual problems with this. 
They were able to solve them to 
a certain extent by advertising and 
then backed their advertising by 
the creation of display containers 
which got women’s attention and 
resold them on the idea of paper- 
bag cooking. 

10. A certain food manufacturer 
found out that his product was not 
being sold by retailers because con- 
sumers thought that it was too 
high-priced. The reason they 
thought it was high-priced was be- 
cause it sold for nearly double the 
price of competing products which, 
however, required the use of milk 
and eggs. As a matter of fact, 
this particular food product was 
cheaper in actual use than were the 
competing products which sold for 
half the price. 

This manufacturer created a 
counter display which put the 
product on the counter and told the 
economy story. In addition to tell- 
ing this story to consumers, it riv- 
eted the story in the minds of the 
dealer and his clerks so that where 
formerly they did not know the ad- 
vantages of the product, they were 
now able at least to give a small 
sales story. 

11. The counter display may be 
used to get dealers to concentrate 
on the most profitable item. A 
number of manufacturers find that 
they are carrying, let us say, 100 
items: in their line when actually 
90 per cent of the sales come from 
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perhaps a dozen. Therefore, they 
create displays containing assort- 
ments of the dozen best sellers and 
then put these out to dealers on a 
special deal. This educates a dealer 
to concentrate and enables the com. 
pany to push items which give a 
good profit both to company and 
dealer and to eliminate short prof- 
its and small selling items. 


An Educational Job 


12. The display may be used to 
do an educational job. The manv- 
facturers of Sterno found that, in 
the early days of their selling, peo 
ple did not realize the, many uses 
of the product. By creating dis- 
play containers and packages which 
showed the various uses, the com- 
pany was able to get new sale 
from consumers who got a quick 
selling story from a view of the 
container and then bought. 

13. An excellent use of the con- 
tainer is to feature what is ordi- 
narily a humble item. For in- 
stance, a hardware manufacturer 
created a non-skid screw-driver 
Now screw-drivers are certainlj 
not displayable items and the non- 
skid feature, which comprised cor- 
rugations at the point of the screw- 
driver, was in itself not easy to see 
The company realized that it would 
be almost impossible to get the 
dealers to say much about screw- 
drivers. Therefore, it created a 
display piece which featured the 
non-skid point and had a block in 
which were two screws so that the 
consumer could test the screw- 
driver himself. 

14. The screw-driver container, 
as already mentioned, was not only 
used to feature a humble product 
but was also used to spotlight a 
special feature of the product, the 
non-skid tip. A silverware com- 
pany has always made a point about 
the fact that its silverware is re- 
inforced at the points of wear. It 
was difficult to get dealers to ex- 
plain this, but by the use of a dis- 
play piece, designed especially for 
use in jewelry stores, the company 
was able to point out this special 
feature. 

15. In talking about the screw- 
driver display, the fact was men- 
tioned that an opportunity was 
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Something Has Happened 
in PITTSBURGH 


For Instance— 


In September of last year The Sun- 
Telegraph carried only 38.2% of the 
Retail Musical Instrument linage appearing 
in Pittsburgh evening and Sunday news- 
papers. In September of this year it carried 
58.5%, and is 11% ahead of the other 
evening and Sunday newspaper for the 
nine-month period. 


A newspaper must have readers 
who are able to buy, in order to produce 
results in this classification of advertising. 
The increased preference for The Sun- 
Telegraph shows its strength in this respect. 


Based on figures by Media Records, with- 
out arbitrary adjustment of any kind. 


THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 


NA TI¢ 


B I 












an © | 
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given the consumer to test the 
product by driving screws. A man- 
ufacturer of a special type of ham- 
mer which contained the nail in the 
head, used a display with a block 
of wood so that the consumer 
could test the hammer by driving 
a nail into the wood. The manu- 
facturer of a product designed to 
prevent rugs from slipping also 
used a counter display on which he 
had samples of rugs treated with 
his product and other samples not 
treated with the product. The con- 
sumer could then test these out on 
a special place on the display. 

16. The display may be ‘used for 
trading-up. This is not particu- 
larly important at the present time 
when everybody seems to be far 
too busy in trading down. How- 
ever, when times are good, it is 
often found that consumers are 
turning to a product which is ex- 
pensive when a less expensive 
product would do the job for them. 
By using a display on which the 
product is surrounded by an at- 
mosphere of luxury, manufactur- 
ers have been able to trade-up their 
products and thus sell to people 
who would not ordinarily consider 
themselves logical prospects. 

17. One manufacturer used a 
counter display to get the names of 
his retailer customers from his job- 
bers. This use is merely thrown 
in here to show how varied are the 
uses of containers because not one 
manufacturer in a thousand could 
possibily conceive of using his con- 
tainer in this way. This manufac- 
turer had a number of jobbers who 
did;not want to let him have the 
names of their retail customers. 
He created a special display which 
was highly desirable and which the 
jobbers liked. A feature of this 
display was a postcard attached to 
it: which the dealer sent to the 
manufacturer. 
manufacturer built up a mailing 
list'of hundreds of names to which 
he could send his direct-mail ma- 
terial. -This list would not have 


been available from certain of his 
jobbers who were quite unwilling 
to give out their lists. 

18. The display may be used as 
a style guide. A number of manu- 
facturers 


have created display 


In this way, the 
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cards showing colors and styles 
and have had these cards used on 
the tops of counters. A number of 
department stores that ordinarily 
are antagonistic to any dealer-help 
ideas carrying the manufacturer’s 
name will use these style and color 
guides _ willingly. 

19. The counter display may also 
be used to show the ingredients of 
a product. For instance, a mattress 
manufacturer used a special display 
in which he showed six different 
products which went to make up 
the mattress. This impressed upon 
consumers the purity and softness 
of these products. 

20. The display may also be used 
to show processes of manufacture 
as well as ingredients. 


New Accounts for Wales 


Agency 

The Wales Advertising Company, Inc., 
New York, has been appointed to direct 
the advertising accounts of the follow 
ing: the Horizons, a Bermuda hotel; The 
National Title Guaranty Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Whitehall, Palm 
Beach hotel; The Towers, Brooklyn, and 
the Park Central Hotel, New York. 





F. F. Soule, Business Manager, 
Nast Publications 


Frank F. Soule, who has been Western 
advertising manager of the Condé Nast 
Publications for about ten years, has 
been advanced to the position of busi- 
ness manager. He will make his head- 
quarters at New York. 





Goodrich Footwear Account to 


McCann-Erickson 


McCann-Erickson, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed to handle the advertising of the 
B. Goodrich Footwear Corporation, 
Watertown, Mass. The account will be 
handled through the New York office. 





Has Stetson Shoe Account 

The Stetson Shoe Company, Inc. 
South Weymouth, Mass., has appointed 
Wm. H. Rankin & Company, Inc., ad 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 


Transferred by Houlihan 

L. G. Waddell, vice-president of James 
Houlihan, Inc., who has been with the 
Grand Rapids, Mich., office of that 
agency, is now with its Los Angeles 
office. 


Black Flag to B. B. D. & O. 


The Black Flag Company, Baltimore, 
Black Flag insect powder, has placed its 
advertising account with Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
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Straight Line Selling 


IN CINCINNATI 


HE most direct route to sales in 
Cincinnati is through The Times- 


Star. This newspaper guides the 
buying of all your prospects in the 


Cincinnati market ... and at one 


low advertising cost. 


| Hundreds of advertisers have con- 
vinced themselves that copy run ex- 
clusively in The Times-Star pays 
biggest dividends. You, too, will 
find that this medium is the straight 


line to maximum net profits. 
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THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT 
President and Editor-in-Chief 


Western Representative 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
333 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


Eastern Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York 





MEMBER OF A.B.C.—MAJOR MARKET NEWSPAPERS, INC.— MEDIA RECORDS 
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. «+ 36% more COSMOPOLITAN readers used the 
Travel Bureau in the first 9 months of 1931 than 


in the same months of 1930... 


...more than twice as many travel booklets were 
bought by COSMOPOLITAN readers in August 
and September 193 1 than in August and September 
1930... 


..-more evidence of the fact that COSMOPOLITAN 


readers buy now 


* Miore hotel accommodations 


More new automobiles 


More transportation 





with 1,700,000 Circulation 


















“GREATER Sr. Croup, Minn. 


—Includes 27,081 Stearns County Farm People! 





T. CLOUD, Minnesota, doubles in size when farm 
people come to the city to do their trading. They 
sell their produce for cash; and buy for cash—not 

once a year but every week or more often. 

Merchants throughout Minnesota and the Dakotas 
(excluding only Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth) get 
from 65 to 85 per cent of their business from farm folks. 
Consequently, they cater to the demands of farm people. 

Advertising your product to this vast market of over a 
million and'a half farm people requires only one medium. 
THE FARMER has the largest circulation (272,000 homes) 
of any publication of any kind in the territory, 


THE=(P)ARMER 
Faron Stith-Home 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


New York—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago—Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Daily News Building 





Member Standard Se Farm Paper Unit 
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Cutting the High Cost of 
Unproductive Calls 


Seven Methods That Have Proved Helpful in Reducing This Item of 
Sales Expense 


By Roy Dickinson 


B ECAUSE time is the salesman’s 
only capital, and because con- 
tinual calling on people who won't 
buy hurts selling morale, one of 
the problems for any sales man- 
ager to consider at the present time 
is the high price he has to pay for 
the unproductive cails his sales- 
men make. Several sales managers 
recently have been telling me the 
methods they are using to reduce 
the waste time, lost morale and 
money which comes from these un- 
productive calls. Here are a few: 


1. Cut down the general prospect 
list. 


Whenever an emergency makes 
it advisable to get rid of a large 
portion of a big prospect list, when 
sales managers begin to scrutinize 
each name more carefully, sales 
have a way of increasing, sales 
costs drop. One of the great rea- 
sons for the high cost of unpro- 
ductive calls are the big lists of 
names which have been built up 
for mail and personal solicitation 
over the years. They become lists 
rather than individuals. They are 
given all sorts of mail and personal 
solicitations which many of them 
do not rate on present or potential 
purchasing power. 

The vice-president of a large 
food company told me how he had 
made an investigation of one city 
in the Middle-West which was be- 
ing covered by eight salesmen. The 
sales expense there was running 
very high. By analyzing each order 
and spotting the sales on a big 
map of the city, he was able to 
visualize which stores were order- 
ing an average of more than $1,000 


a month, and which were’ under 
$300 per month, with all the grada- 
tions in between. As is true in 


most of these investigations, he 
discovered that some 9 per cent of 
the stores were furnishing 88 per 
cent of the volume. 


This visualization showed him 
that by a readjustment of terri- 
tory, all the best stores could be 
covered adequately by two sales- 
men who could, at the same time, 
take in many of the stores of the 
next highest volume. Stores under 
$300 were discarded entirely for 
personal solicitation, the list being 
turned over to local jobbers so that 
if any business came as a result of 
the expensive missionary work 
which had already been done it 
would be taken care of. 


2. Ask prospects to eliminate them- 
selves. 


In this morning’s mail at home 
no less than four different letters 
ask me somewhat the same ques- 
tion. The writers point out to me 
that they have been sending me 
literature for several months and 
that they would appreciate it if I 
would indicate on the enclosed card 
whether or not I was interested in 
receiving any further material. 
While the answer is going to be 
“no” in three out of the four cases, 
at least the sales managers of those 
companies are being saved the 
added sales expense of continued 
mailings to a man like myself who 
has no further interest in their 
propositions. 

Perhaps that is too drastic a 
method of getting some prospects 
to eliminate themselves. And yet, 
J..W. Mclver, sales promotion 
manager of the RCA Radiotron 
Company, told me that it was one 
of the best things his company ever 
did. RCA developed two selling 
plans based upon a study of retail 
outlets and then drastically and 
cold-bloodedly eliminated every re- 
tailer from the list who didn’t take 
up either one of the two proposi- 
tions. 

Sometimes it isn’t as drastic a 
procedure as it sounds, this plan of 
asking prospects to eliminate them- 
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selves. There is a queer angle in 
human nature which applies. While 
I may remain absolutely unim- 
pressed by the solicitation of a 
salesman, lifeless as a prospect to 
a fine list of letters, if there is the 
slightest flicker of interest in the 
product I will resist any attempt 
to eliminate me. 


3. The telephone tie-up. 


Some sales managers who don’t 
like the idea of making a drastic 
cut in the prospect list at once or 
putting it up to many of the 
prospects to eliminate themselves, 
use a slightly different method. 

The president of a household 
utility company says: “Unless the 
salesman himself has the ability to 
differentiate between a real pros- 
pect and one who is not a prospect 
he should not, in my opinion, be 
classed as a salesman but rather 
as a peddler. He will continue to 
call on that account year after 
year if he is a peddler, in the 
foolish hope that some day he will 
break down the bars and actually 
get sufficient business to justify his 
calls. If and when he does finally 
land some of these prospects it is 
going to be years before they are 
profitable to the company.” 

He tells each of his salesmen to 
get word in on the third or fourth 
call that he is not going to come 
regularly but that he will keep in 
touch by telephone. The man who 
is really more interested than he 
admits to the salesman, often indi- 
cates his spark of interest when 
he is told he will be phoned here- 
after instead of shown in person. 

I saw the salesman for a new 
item in the package food field get 
an order by this method last week. 
After the salesman left the store 
I asked the owner why he bought 
on a “threat” that he wouldn’t be 
called on again. He wanted to get 
ideas even when he didn’t buy, he 
told me. This salesman had pre- 
sented several. The storekeeper 
didn’t want to miss one that might 
make him real money. 

Another sales manager has 
worked out unusual mailing pieces 
for his men which they use even 
on some of their good prospects—a 
sort of “stagger” method. On the 
alternate trips through their terri- 
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tories they send this illustrated smal] 
mailing card which tells why they 
are not calling this trip but that 
they will be in town six weeks 
hence with a selling idea. He is 
putting over his various resale plans 
in this manner and finds that it is 
cutting down the high cost of un- 
profitable calls. 

E. Stanley Klein, vice-president 
of the Glastonbury Knitting Com- 
pany, talking from his own stand- 
point and not from that of his 
company, because his company sells 
only through a central selling of- 
fice in New York, has this to say 
about the telephone method from 
his own personal experience: 

“In my opinion, a_ salesman 
strengthens his position by telling 
his prospect, after the second or 
third call, that inasmuch as he has 
not been able to sell him, it will not 
pay him to continue his visits, but 
that every second or third time he 
is in the neighborhood he will call 
him on the phone and ask the 
prospect if he wishes him to call. A 
dozen such phone calls could be 
made in fifteen minutes at a min- 
imum of expense, and with just as 
much opportunity of making a 
connection with the buyer who has 
been hostile, as if a personal call 
were made. Salesmen, however, 
should be informed that the time 
saved by such a method should be 
employed profitably by actual calls 
on likely prospects who are 
friendly, and in no way should the 
salesman feel that he has done a 
good day’s work because he has 
called ten or twelve such doubtful 
prospects on the phone, as a good 
many of them would do if not 
properly checked up.” 


4. Get more information in ad- 


vance. 


A large producer of automatic 
machinery in Indiana, in cutting 
out some of the dead wood in his 
sales organization, took the trouble 
to interview each man on his sales 
force at length. One of the young 
men whom he considered of doubt 
ful value to the sales force, told 
the head of the company frankly 
that he did not enjoy selling. He 
felt he was in the wrong place in 
the organization. 

His frankness, his undoubted en- 
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“Making Hay” 


Close to Phoenix, Arizona, is the alfalfa center 
of the world. In 1930 alfalfa growers reaped a 
$5,019,996 crop. Six to seven cuttings of alfalfa 
a year is a consistent average, while the alfalfa 
seed production is 2.09 bushels per acre greater 
than the U. S. average. 


Where “making hay” is so profitable to farmers 
is a fertile field for advertisers to cultivate sales. 


4 min- 
ust as 
ing a 
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al call 


“Advertisers may now reach every newspaper 
reader in Phoenix and the metropolitan 
area at a saving of 12 or 21 per 
cent through the use of the 


(PHOENIX REPUBLIC A 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


J Neconally by Williams, Lewrence & Cresmer Co 
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thusiasm and his ability impressed 
the head of the company. It was 
the young man’s suggestion that he 
help the sales force both as an 
inside promotion man and as an 
information getter. It has been his 
job for the last six months to fur- 
nish salesmen with more detailed 
information about prospects they 
are to call on. 

He gets his information in a 
number of different ways. Once 
in a while he makes a call on a 
big prospect without any desire to 
sell but merely to pick up bits of 
news which the salesman can use 
to his own advantage. The young 
man is a good golfer, an excellent 
contact man and at the country 
club, at Rotary luncheons and other 
social events he picks up plenty of 
helpful information. Within the 
last six weeks one of the largest 
orders the company has sold in 
1931 was secured as a direct result 
of this man’s detective-like ability 
to ferret out helpful news about 
the prospect in advance of the 
salesman’s call. 

There is an excellent idea in this 
suggestion and many sales man- 
agers are using it profitably this 
year. Too many of the sales inter- 
views which make up the high cost 
of selling are begun with wofully 
inadequate information on the part 
of the salesman about his prospects’ 
needs. Substituting real up-to-the- 
minute news about a prospect for a 
cold turkey canvass is one very 
definite and helpful way of cutting 
down the high cost of unproduc- 
tive selling. 

5. Approach training. 


Quite naturally, at a time when 
it has been said that salesmanship 
has blown up, better training is 
essential if the high cost of unpro- 
ductive selling is to be cut down. 
A new sort of training course has 
been instituted by some sales man- 
agers in the present emergency. 
They are teaching their men to 
make a better approach and not to 
be knocked out by the first objec- 
tion. There is no sense in getting 
a salesman in to the logical pros- 
pect if he is thrown flat by a sim- 
ple question. A definite course of 
action should be worked out for 
each salesman in spite of the par- 
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ticular circumstance of the first ob- 
jection. 

This kind of approach training 
means more than mere pep talks. 
Merely telling a salesman what to 
do isn’t enough. Unless the sales- 
man really believes the comeback 
to the objection designed to non- 
plus him, he will be on his way 
to the next unproductive call with 
his morale lowered. The sales 
manager who can make his sales- 
man feel that if he were in the 
buyer’s shoes he would buy the 
product, will make the salesman’s 
answer ring true when the first 
buyer’s objection is brought up. 

It doesn’t take a long blackboard, 
a series of books on selling or a 
group of pep talks to give the 
salesman a better approach. Many 
salesmen have forgotten the old 
fundamentals. One editor says that 
it takes him only two minutes to 
break down a salesman’s resistance 
by telling him about bad interna- 
tional affairs and the possible end 
of civilization. Many a buyer 
knows how much easier it is to 
turn a salesman down now than it 
was two years ago. Three good 
reasons are better than a long sales 
talk. Training in the new ap- 
proach is one way of cutting down 
the high cost of unproductive calls. 


6. Work salesmen by trades or 
groups. 


Haphazard calling may often be 
replaced by a better planned sys- 
tem, to cut costs. 

The division of prospects by in- 
dustries or types of outlets rather 
than by geographical territories has 
proved its worth this year. Groups 
such as those described in method 
number 1, divided according to 
buying power, is merely one way of 
better territory analysis carried on 
at the home office. 

A company selling a product that 
has thirty-six separate uses cut its 
sales force three months ago and 
urged upon the remaining men the 
necessity of becoming specialists in 
at least two fields of industry. The 
company put it up to every man to 
choose his own industries, many of 
course already having good con- 
tacts in certain fields. The rest 
were assigned, and the company 
subscribed to business and indus- 
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FAR AHEAD 


IN CHICAGO | 
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-~COLOR ADVERTISING 


IT PULLS! 





National Representatives: 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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In the first nine months of 1931 

the Chicago American printed 

95 pages of four-color advertis- 

ing —a gain of 25 pages over 
N( the same period in 1930. The 

only other Chicago newspaper 
now regularly publishing four- 
color advertising printed 60 
pages in the first nine months of 
1931—a gain of 6 pages over 
the same period in 1930. 










ON THE 


sAMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its 
ELEVENTH YEAR of circulation 
leadership in Chicago's evening field. 
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trial papers in those industries for 
every man at his home, and urged 
each man, in addition, to do re- 
search work in those fields in his 
spare time. 

A list of books for each business 
was prepared by the vice-president, 
and the new plan was written up in 
the house magazine. To as great 
an extent as was possible the com- 
pany eliminated geographical terri- 
tories in favor of industrial terri- 
tories. Many prospects of small 
potentials were eliminated. For 
the short time this plan has been 
in effect its results have been ex- 
cellent. More sales are being made 
on first calls. A smaller force is 
selling more intelligently, according 
to the vice-president who started 
the plan. 

While such an idea can be used 
hest by companies selling in a few 
States to industries only, a some- 
what similar idea has often been 
used by companies distributing 
through retailers. 

One company recently turned its 
rather large sales force into two 
much smaller ones. One is com- 
posed of the best paid stars who 
are capable of handling the big ac- 
counts. The other sales force, 
mostly pluggers, do the small towns 
only. With only a limited period 
for the sales season, this plan has 
saved much time and thus done its 
share in cutting down the high cost 
of unproductive calls. 


7. Making conclusion calls. 


With smaller sales forces being 
asked to do more effective selling 
on a smaller, better selected list of 
prospects, more conclusion calls are 
being insisted on. In normal times, 
many a salesman mistakes a pros- 
pect’s politeness for weak-minded- 
ness and keeps going back to men 
who are always willing to turn him 
down politely. Few wastes in the 
whole field of salesmanship are 
greater than the habit of making 
three, six or nine calls when two, 
properly planned, would have ob- 
tained a conclusion, favorable or 
otherwise. 

When more conclusion calls are 
insisted on by sales managers a 
lower sales cost is likely to result. 

Any problem of too high sales 
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costs is more than likely to be tied 
up with the expense of too many 
calls on people the salesman doesn’t 
sell. Eliminating fringe prospects, 
cutting down unwieldy lists, better 
advance planning and above all a 
sales approach and sales talk defi- 
nitely designed for the purpose of 
coming to an early conclusion, are 
simple but usually effective meth- 
ods for reducing the high cost of 
unproductive calls. 


Changes in Aviation 


Publications 

Beginning with the November issue 
Airports, published at Flushing, N. Y., 
by Harry Schwarzschild, will change its 
name to Airports and Airlines. The 
change in name is being made in con- 
junction with the broadening of the edi- 
torial scope of the publication to include 
articles of interest to air transport com- 
panies and their personnel. 

Ralph F. Duysters, for the last three 
years business manager of Airway Age. 
has been made advertising manager of 
Airports and Airlines and Aviation 
Engineering and Airway Age. 


Joins Keelor & Stites 


Sam Malcolm Levy, formerly adver- 
tising director of the Greensboro, N. C., 
Daily News and Evening Record, has 
joined The Keelor & Stites Company, 
Cincinnati advertising agency. He was 
at one time an account executive with 
the New York office of The H. K. Mec- 
Cann Company. 


Death of L. H. Reich 


Louis H. Reich, for twenty years 
representative in the Nérth Central 
States of the American Builder and 
Building Age, Chicago, died recently at 
Evanston, Ill. Mr. Reich, who was forty- 
one years old, had been with that pub- 
lication since 1907. 


Peirce Johnson Leaves Ralph 
H. Jones Agency 


Peirce Johnson has resigned as art 
director of the Ralph H. Jones Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency. He 
was also at one time art director of the 


J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc. 


New Account to Tracy 
The_ Brownell-Lambertson Galleries, 
Inc., New York, has appointed W. I. 
Tracy, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 
Newspapers and magazines will be used 


J. R. Young Advanced by 


“Japan Advertiser” 
James R. Young, for four years with 
the Tokyo, Japan, Japan Advertiser, has 
been appointed business manager of that 
publication. 











MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN ADVERTISING NO. 8 
WILLIAM RITTASE 


This extraordinary view of the “ sidewalks of New 
York” looking down the walls of the Hotel Lexing- 
ton, is a fine example of the work of William Rittase, 
known as a photographer of sky-scrapers, locomo- 


tives and other symbols of the machine age. His 








work is characterized by a bold use of the diago 
line, whereby he achieves the design and pattem 
which are salient characteristics of the new picforid 


style. By such techniques dynamics are introduce 


Just as the spinning wheels below and deep shado 
type blocks catch your eye, and make a quick, no 


easily effaced impression, so will they impress othe 


This insert is No. 8 of a series featuring some 
of the most outstanding modern photographers 
and demonstrating the possibilities of using this 
powerful fresh technique in advertising — dem- 
onstrating also how well rotogravure lends itself 


to these new developments in photography and 


hinting at the reward waiting for the advertiser 





digs in this rich virgin soil. 


gravure offers 100% reader 
on—everyone reads the roto- 
sections. It offers repro- 
with all the depth, richness 
power of the original photo- 


intact. 


International Paper Company 
es a complete line of fine 
papers, for all purposes. 
papers are built up from the 
ion of wood to suit the exact 


pkes gravure to get the most 
of a photograph, and it takes 
best paper to get the most out 


gravure — for remember that 
per is the base of the job.” 
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Getting Inquiries with Small- 
Space Advertisements 


Some Tests That Revealed the Effectiveness of Coupons, 


Factual 


Headlines and Illustrations 


By John O. Nilan 


Of Daniel Starch & Staff 


RECENT study of small- 

space advertising revived again 
oa questions which have for 
long been sources of much pro and 
con discussion: “Does a coupon in- 
crease the effectiveness of a small 
advertisement?” “How does the 
illustrated advertisement compare 
with the non-illustrated advertise- 
ment?” “Is the factual headline 
more effective than the generality 
or the question ?” 

Covering a six-month 

> study included, in all, forty- 

58-line advertisements, and 

in particular, a carefully 
planned and generally successful 
attempt to evaluate small space ad- 
vertising and, if possible, determine 
on this basis ‘the comparative value 
of the coupon, the illustration, and 
the factual headline. The value of 
the conclusions drawn rests on the 
following circumstances which give 
the study definiteness and compar- 
ableness : 

1. Each advertisement featured 
investment securities and offered to 
every interested investor a com- 
prehensive study and comparison 
of this type of security. 

2. Each advertisement occupied 
fifty-eight lines. 

3. Each advertisement had one 
or more insertions in all of seven 
daily New York newspapers. 

The forty-nine advertisements 
have been grouped under the fol- 
lowing classifications : 

Appeal to seasoned investors 
and brokers. 

2. Appeal to new and inexpe- 
rienced investors. 

3. Institutional advertising. 

4. Appeal to bargaining spirit. 

In the first group, captions and 
copy were of a technical invest- 
ment nature, dealing with earnings, 
security, underlying indebtedness 
and relative position of securities ; 
material that would strike interest 


period, 


only among the certain few. Un- 
der “appeal to new investors” were 
advertisements which advanced 
sound plans of investment, offered 
good investment advice, and indi- 
cated the position of these securi- 
ties in the investor's progress. In- 
stitutional advertising pointed out 
the history of the company, its rec- 
ord of growth, its services, and 
other general information. The ap- 
peal to bargaining spirit was of the 
“buy now” sort, emphasizing the 
low prices of securities, the corre- 
spondingly high yields, and that the 
present was the opportune time for 
investing. At the termination of the 
study, each advertisement was 
graded according to number of in- 
quiries pulled (determined by spe- 
cial keying system). The results 
show the following comparisons : 

1. Advertisements with coupons 
were 206 per cent more effective 
than those without coupons. 

2. Advertisements captioned with 
a fact or figure were 223 per cent 
more effective than those captioned 
with general statements or ques- 
tions. 

3. Illustrated advertisements were 
133 per cent more effective than 
the non-illustrated. 

Twenty advertisements with cou- 
pors averaged 206 per cent more 
inquiries per advertisement than 
twenty-nine without coupons— 
pretty substantial evidence that the 
cqupon is a material factor in help- 
ing small-space advertisements pull 
inquiries. Additional evidence to 
support this contention has been 
supplied by two interesting experi- 
ments made during the course of 
the study. “6,000 Banks Have In- 
vested” was inserted first as an ad- 
vertisement without a coupon, then 
within two weeks reinserted with 
a coupon, with the result that the 
coupons increased its effectiveness 
by 38 per cent. Without change of 
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layout, copy, or selection of type, 
the pulling power of the advertise- 
ment had been materially increased 
by this simple addition. Such a 
striking difference in pulling power 
cannot be accounted for by any 
sudden fluctuation of the securities 
market. A similar experiment re- 
peated, at a later date, had approx- 
imately the same results. 

On regrouping all advertisements 


under factual and non-factual 
classifications, twenty-three fact 
headlines averaged 223 per cent 


more inquiries per advertisement 
than twenty-six general statement 
or question type captions. 

Several comparisons of individ- 
ual advertisements have also been 
made, which are here cited as 
further substantiation of the above 
conclusion. In each of the follow- 
ing comparisons, the advertisements 
included have the same funda- 
mental appeal and were comparable 
in other details such as coupon, 
illustration, and use of type. Of 
the two advertisements, “25% 
Should Be Invested in Bonds” and 
“Every Investor Should Consider 
Bonds,” the first drew 46 per cent 
more inquiries. On reinsertion of 
the two advertisements, the same 
results were obtained. 

Other examples used as backing 
for this contention are the com- 
parison of “6,000 Banks Have In- 
vested” with “Banks are Buying 
Bonds,” and “96,500 Customers 
Have Invested” with “Shrewd In- 
vestors.” In these cases where the 
comparison was made on fair 
grounds, the factual headline was 
in both instances by far the more 
effective. 

In the same fashion, evidence has 
been stacked up to substantiate the 
statement that the illustration gives 
small-space advertisements twice 
as much pulling power. Following 
are the figures: Twenty illustrated 
advertisements brought 133 per cent 
more inquiries than twenty-eight 
non-illustrated advertisements. In 
three definite instances, advertise- 
ments that had been inserted some 
time previous to the period cov- 
ered by the study (during more 
favorable investment conditions), 
and not illustrated, were given an 
illustration and, on_ reinsertion, 
they averaged 35 per cent greater 
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effectiveness per advertisement, 
The best pulling advertisement 
used in the group was an excellent 
example of what a small-space ad- 
vertisement should be, according to 
this study—a solid irrefutable fac 
as the headline, “96,500 Customers 
Have Invested”—a simple pen and 
ink drawing fitted into a layout 
that left plenty of white space— 
forty-five words of short, snappy 
copy—a neat looking, convenient 
coupon. So, if it’s inquiries you are 
looking for, try these tricks on 
your small-space advertisements. 





Hercules Engine to Fuller & 
Smith & Ross 


The Hercules Engine Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio, has appointed Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, Inc., Cleveland advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
Business papers and magazines will be 
used. 





Federal Motor Truck 
Appoints Rex F. Glasson 


Rex F. Glasson has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of the Federal 
Motor Truck Company, Detroit. Until 
recently he was director of sales de- 
velopment of Dodge Brothers. 


W. E. Witzleben, Director, 


American Tobacco 
W. E. Witzleben, assistant to the ad 
vertising manager of the American 
Tobacco Company, has been made a 
member of the board of directors of that 
company. 








Air Service Appoints 
J. Walter Thompson 


The Varney Air Service, San Fran- 
em has appointed the San Francisco 
office of the ° Walter Thompson Com- 
pany to direct its advertising. 





Appoints Mogensen 


The Brawley, Calif., News has ap 
inted M. C. Mogensen & Company, 
nc., publishers’ representative, as its 


national advertising representative. 





Joins Tracy Agency 
F. Winfred Hobbs, formerly with the 
Percival K. Frowert Company, Inc., 
New York, has joined W. I. Tracy, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, as an 
account executive. 





With Spartanburg Papers 


W. A. Lauver, for five years with 
the Atlanta Georgian, is now advertising 
director of the Spartanburg, S. C., //er- 
ald and Journal. 
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They Laughed When I Sat 
Down at the Piano.... 








But little did they dream how much I really know 
about pianos. You see, | wasted a lot of my childhood 
writhing and wriggling on a red plush stool and doing 
finger exercises until all the neighbors had nervous 
breakdowns. But the tick-tock of the metronome used 
to make me sleepy and the white keys used to get all 
mixed up with the black. As a matter of fact, Nature 
intended me for a piano mover rather than a piano 
player. Be that as it may, after all these years I’ve 
just learned an amazing fact, and that is that more 
pianos are sold in the Northeast and Southeast sections 
of Los Angeles than in any other part of our fair city. 
And that’s a real eye-opener for a lot of the wise ones, 
because the East Side is by no means the Rolls-Royce 
district of Los Angeles. But here’s the reason: More 
detached houses on the East Side, more room for chil- 
dren; more children, more pianos. You know, I was 
born in this town and I thought I knew all about it, but 
every once in a while The Examiner’s Market Research 
Department hands me a terrific jolt like this one about 
the pianos, and I find I don’t know anything except that 
The Examiner has the largest morning and Sunday cir- 
culation in the West. Maybe you know all about Los 
Angeles. If you do, just ask any Examiner representa- 
tive to show you a real market study—and you'll get a 
few surprises, too. 





Ww. W. CHEW 8. P. LA DUE J. D. GALBRAITH 
572 Madisen Ave. 625 Hearst Bidg. G12 Hearst Bidg. 
New York San Francisce Chieage 


A. R. BARTLETT 
-3-129 General Motors Bidg. 
Detroit 


LOS ANGELES | 
EXAMINER . 
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How to Determine the Value 


of Good-Will 


Some Specific Formulas That Are Commonly Used in Arriving at a 
Correct Valuation of Good-Will—Part II 


By Andrew M. Howe 


N economist and statistician of 
4% one of the large New York 
banks says that it would be better 
for everybody concerned if the 
good-will item were forgotten en- 
tirely by the majority of companies. 
Stockholders are not fooled by this 
figure; it is the custom among the 
financial writers and services, as 
well as banks, in rating securities 
to disregard this figure as it ap- 
pears on the balance sheet. They 
recognize that good-will has some 
value, but how much value is diffi- 
cult if not impossible to determine, 
and they have no way of determin- 
ing whether the valuation placed 
on it by the company itself is an 
honest or reasonable one. Until the 
actual need, when a business is sold 
or liquidated, arises, management 
would do well, this man thinks, to 
ignore the intangible assets. 

“Of course,” he continued, “when 
one company buys another company 
and pays considerable for the in- 
tangibles, it would seem no more 
than right that this item be carried 
on the books for a time at least at 
some reasonable figure. The pur- 
chaser cannot be expected to write 
off this item immediately and there- 
by, perhaps, report a loss or at 
least dig deeply into surplus. As 
soon as possible, however, this pur- 
chased good-will item should, in 
most instances, be written off, if 
only a little each year. Yet many 
companies hesitate to do this, for 
understandable and often logical 
reasons. 

“If the purchase has been a wise 
one. the business of the company 
will be increased and the value of 
the purchase is therefore enhanced. 
The good-will, paradoxically, may 
actually be worth more at the end 
of a year than it was when the 
company was purchased, yet mod- 
ern accounting practice demands 


Part I of this article appeared in the 
October 15 issue, page 3 


that this item be written down to 
$1 on the books. 

“Similarly, the profits of th 
company may fall off after th 
purchase. The good-will may lx 
worth less a year or so later than 
was paid for it; yet to reduce the 
item on the balance sheet would 
be more of a hardship than it 
would have been when the sal 
was consummated. Is it fair, in 
such an instance, when profits in 
coming years may be much higher 
and the company be in better con 
dition financially to afford writin 
down this item, to insist that this 
item be charged off merely becaus: 
it is ‘good accounting’ practice 

It has been frequently stated in 
the past, by accountants and others 
that the investing public is quick 
to place its valuation on the in 
tangibles which are represented in 
future growth and earnings. Th« 
market value of many securities 
has frequently risen to what might 
seem to be unjustified heights 
that is when current earnings art 
taken into consideration. Many 
stocks have sold at twenty and 
thirty and even more times earn 
ings. These stocks, so investors 
bankers, brokers and others used 
to say, were “discounting _ th 
future.” 


Book Value and Good-Will 


A few years ago, it was usual 
for a stock to sell at a figure fai 
above the book value of that stock 
This difference between the book 
value and the market value of a 
stock has been interpreted as tlie 
value that is placed, by investors, 
on the “good-will” of the compan) 
This value fluctuates, as we all 
know, so violently that this defin 
tion does not seem to hold water. 
especially today. Many, many stocks 
are selling on the New York. and 
other, Stock Exchanges at figures 
considerably below their book 
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Penetration 


Superficial Coverage wont 


do the Job 
NATION’S BUSINESS, alone, of 


all Business Magazines, 


offers PENETRATION eeecee 


City by city—industry by industry, NATION’S 
BUSINESS is ready to prove with actual subscriber 
checks, giving individual names and titles, that its 
PENETRATION of the business market is eco- 
nomical and adequate. In circulation, in reader re- 


gard and in low cost, its leadership is unquestioned. 
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always outdistance 
the sheriff.” 
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Béeed by HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


The Saturday Review 


of Lirenatuns 


Fall Book Number 


ee Tae Tene me See te = eee me 


Pee Pe te te ae ee 








WRITES Christopher Morley, 
describing the appearance 
of “*The Saturday Review of 
Literature.”’ 


We have printed this publica- 
tion, outstanding in its field, 
for more than three years, and 
have collaborated with the pub- 
lisher in devising the new type 
dress of recent issues. Of greater 
importance than improved ap- 
pearance are the many advan- 
tages which accrue for the 
editorial and make-up depart- 
ments. 


It is in such ways, behind the 
scenes, that we are oftenenabled 
to render valuable assistance. 
Intelligent understanding of a 
client’s problem, coupled with 
the facilities of modern equip- 
ment bring added value to 
printed work. 


It may prove an advantage to 
eall us in before placing your 
next printing order. 


ISAAC GOLDMARN 
COM PANY 


= Gounded. 1876 x= 
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values; which would indicate that 
the public does not place any value 
on the good-will of these compa- 
nies. Yet these same companies, in 
many instances, place a high valua- 
tion on good-wilt on their balance 
sheets. 

As a matter of fact there would 
appear to be very little relation be- 
tween the market price of a com- 
pany’s securities and the value of 
its good-will. The market is in- 
fluenced by so many factors that 
have no direct bearing on the com- 
panies whose stocks are listed. 


The Value of Gold Dust’s 
Good-V ill 


Take as an example the Gold 
Dust Corporation. I select this 
company because the chairman of 
the board, George K. Morrow, is 
a great believer in the value of 
well known trade-marks. He is re- 
ported to have said that he “would 
sooner pay $10,000,000 for trade- 
marked good-will without property, 
than $1,000,000 for property with- 
out trade-marked good-will.” Yet 
this company carries good-will on 
its balance sheet at $1. The common 
stock of the company was selling 
recently on the New York Stock 
Exchange at 18. The book value 
of the stock was $14.80, based on 
the tangible assets as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1930. In other words, the 
company conservatively does not 
attempt to estimate the value of its 
intangibles; and the investors, if 
one would accept the old formula, 
rate the earning power and good- 
will at only $3.20. 

Only the most pessimistic would 
dare say that the good-will value 
of Gold Dust, Fairy Soap, Shinola, 
Nucoa Nut, Hecker’s Farina, etc., 
is worth only $3.20 a share. Should 
Gold Dust sell out it undoubtedly 
would receive much more than that 
amount for its good-will. 

The Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany and the Chrysler Corporation 
are two outstanding examples of 
companies whose stocks are selling 
or less than their book value. The 
book value of Hudson’s stock was 
$32.01 based on the assets as re- 
ported at the end of 1930. The 
market value of the stock was as 
low as $7.75 just recently. The 
Vall Street Journal reports that 
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on October 1 the net cash assets 
were equivalent to a_ share. 
Hudson does not carry any intan- 
gibles on its balance sheet. 

The book value of Chrysler at 
the end of 1930 was $22.67. The 
stock of the company has sold as 
low as $11.75. It would appear 
that the public puts a minus value 
on the trade names Chrysler, 
Dodge and Plymouth. That is re- 
diculous, of course. These figures 
merely show that there is little or 
no relation between the actual value 
of good-will and the market value 
of securities. Chrysler values good- 
will on its balance sheet at $25,- 
000,000. 

All that has been said in this 
and the previous article would ap- 
pear to be very confusing, and it 
is. The whole subject of good- 
will valuation is complicated. Here 
is one branch of bookkeeping and 
accounting that cries aloud for 
some sort of simplification and 
standardization. Practices differ and 
vary in every industry and in every 
company. Nobody knows exactly 
what good-will is worth and nobody 
will ever be able to find out. The 
practice of carrying good-will at 
$1 or omitting it entirely is, at the 
present time, the simplest solution 
from a bookkeeping standpoint. 
But this does not solve the problem 
when a sale or merger is in pros- 
pect. 

There is no need for the owners 
of closed corporations particularly 
to worry about this item so long 
as the company continues on its 
even way, but there usually comes 
a time when it becomes necessary 
to set a valuation on good-will. It 
may come with the death of one of 
the owners or when ownership is 
transferred for any reason at all. 

Owners of small companies, par- 


‘ ticularly, often wonder how much 


their businesses would be worth 
should they decide to dispose of 
them and this question is inevi- 
tably tied-up with how much good- 
will is worth. Isn’t there some sort 
of general formula that would help 
such men arrive at a fair figure? 
One of the commonly used for- 
mulas for arriving at a correct 
valuation of good-will is that based 
upon earnings in excess of interest 
on investments. The first rule un- 
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der this. system is to determine the 
net earnings of a business, from 
which. sum is deducted the interest 
on capital actually employed and 
the value of the owner’s service. 
The result, multiplied ordinarily by 
two but sometimes by many times 
that amount, is the value of the 
good-will. 

Here, in more detail, is the way 
this system works. 

Determine: 1. Value of net as- 
sets of business as a going concern. 
2. Earning power of business. 3. 
The rate of interest to allow as a 
return on net investment. 4. The 
number of years’ purchase of profit 
to take. By “years’ purchase of 
profit” is meant the number of 
years during which the business 
will probably continue to earn its 
present profits. 

Arriving at a figure for the first 
factor is comparatively simple. 
Also, determining the current earn- 
ing power of a business is not 
particularly difficult. The third 
factor also offers little difficulty. 

It is the fourth factor, the num- 
ber of years’ purchase to use as a 
multiple that is the stumbling 
block. There are so many things 
that must be taken into considera- 
tion here. In most cases, a period 
ranging from two to six years is 
adopted, the number being depen- 
dent upon the nature of the busi- 
ness, length of time that it has 
been established at a given place, 
the extent to which it is known to 
the public, the amount of money 
that has been expended in adver- 
tising, whether or not the good-will 
is likely to be transferable to the 
new owner, whether the good-will 
is institutional in nature or applies 
to one particular product, etc. 

This last point is quite impor- 
tant. It stands to reason that there 
usually is more good-will attached 
to a trade name that is used for a 
whole family of products than there 
is to one that has been used for 
one product alone. The name Gen- 
eral Electric is institutional because 
it helps the sale of any product 
coming under that name. Bon Ami, 
on the other hand, is not institu- 
tional. It is the name of a particu- 
lar product and has a more limited 
application. It is pretty generally 
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agreed that institutional good-will 
should be valued at a greater num- 
ber of years’ purchase than good- 
will which rests upon a single brand 
of goods. 

Likewise, a product that has been 
nationally advertised for many 
years should be valued upon a 
greater number of years’ purchase 
than if it is of only local extent. 

Also increasing volume of busi- 
ness must be taken into considera- 
tion, and new products that have 
been recently introduced or are un- 
der development. 


Other Things to Consider 


The possibility of adverse legis- 
lation must be looked into and al- 
lowed for, the expiration dates of 
patents must be considered, the ef- 
fect of a change of management or 
loyalty of employees, the continua- 
tion or discontinuance of certain 
trade practices, the effect of a 


merger or sale on the opinion of 
the trade—all these things and a 
great many-more help to determine 
the number of years’ purchase of 
profit to take. Once all these have 


been considered and the multiple 
has been determined, then the work- 
ing out of the formula is math- 
metical. 

Suppose that a company’s net as- 
sets are valued at $10,000,000 and 
that its average yearly earning 
power is estimated at $1,000,000 a 
year. Figuring a normal return of 
7 per cent on its net worth, or 
$700,000, this company has earnings 
of $300,000 in excess of a normal 
return. We have, after careful cal- 
culation, taken two years as our 
number of years’ purchase of profit 
to take, which gives us an evalua- 
tion of $600,000 for the company’s 
good-will. 

That is the common but not par- 
ticularly simple way of determin- 
ing the value of good-will. It will 
be readily seen that the final figure 
depends largely upon whether you 
take two or ten as your multiple. 
Ten is the highest multiple that is 
permitted by the courts. This multi- 
ple was permitted and approved by 
the court in valuing the good-will 
of Tiffany & Company. 

Here are the multiples that the 
New York State Tax Bureau uses 
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Make More Touchdowns 


For Your Clients 


In placing National Advertising Campaigns don't 
overlook the marketing “bright spot” of the Pacific 


SEATTLE 


which has a trade territory of a half million people 
who are receptive to, and capable of buying nation- 
ally advertised merchandise. 


And Don't Forget 


that this same half million people belong to the 
great reading family of the SEATTLE POST- 
INTELLIGENCER. 

Daily and Sunday—the safe, sure and quick way 
of reaching this valued audience is to use the 
advertising columns of Washington’s best news- 
paper. 


All the facts on this market are available through 
any one of our National Representatives. 


We Whe Ge oc ehnctcccscs 572-6 Madison Ave., New York City 
J. D. GALBRAITH............ 612 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
A. R. BARTLETT. ...3-129 Gen’l Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
SLAYTON P. LaDUE..625 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


SEATTLE 
POST-INTELLIGENCER 
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as a general basis in estimating 
good -will : 


Usual estimate .........- 1 to 3 
Professional practice .... 1 to 3 
Manufacturing business .. 1 to 4 
Wholesale or retail busi- 

ii sabeabeqneseeness 1 to 5 
Newspaper ..cccccccccces 5 to 10 
Quasi-monopoly .........- 10 
Established monopoly .... 10 Plus 


The Bureau’s manual of estate 
tax appraisal has this to say on 
the subject: 

“The number of years’ purchase 
to use as a basis for appraising 
good-will depends on numerous 
factors, among them the following: 

“Age of business, thoroughness 
of organization, personality of 
decedent as a business asset, pub- 
licity created by advertising, repu- 
tation for integrity, credit, market 
conditions, competition, patent 
rights, trade names, franchises. ad- 
vantageous location protected by 
ownership or long lease, uniform 
earnings or upward or downward 
trend, abnormal business condi- 
tions, length of time profits can 
reasonably be expected to continue, 
ease with which business with 
profits could be transferred. 

“An important consideration is 
whether the decedent had and the 
heneficiary acquired a controlling 
interest in the business.” 

The above is meant to apply only 
in the appraisal of the estate of 
the owner, or one of the owners of 
a business after death. The Tax 
Bureau comes to much the same 
conclusions that we have. It states 
that after a review of available 
material, “the student is compelled 
to agree that good-will can hardly 
be said to have any precise significa- 
tion.” 

“Stated generally,” the Bureau 
continues, “the Bureau does not 
apply a mere formula in determin- 
ing the value of good-will but 
makes it a matter of individual 
analysis in the particular. case.” 

(nother method of establishing 
good-will value is to take the sum 
of profits of a given period of 
years, in some instances adding a 
percentage thereof. Just how many 
years’ profits to take depends, once 
more. on all of the many factors 
that have an influence on good-will. 
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At the formation of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, the 
good-will of the merging concerns 
was fixed in this way: The sum 
of profits for the two preceding 
years of the companies involved 
was added and an additional 10 
per cent thereof tacked on. In this 
instance, in ascertaining net profits, 
certain classes of income and ex- 
penditure were not included, among 
these being interest on accounts 
and bills receivable, certain ac- 
counts payable, and also cost of 
collecting receivables. Depreciation 
was not deducted in determining 
the value of good-will. 

Still another, and simpier, way 
of determining good-will value is 
to take a given percentage of the 
profits over a period of say five 
years. The hitch, again, comes in 
trying to determine how many 
years’ profit to take and what per- 
centage. 

None of these plans takes inte 
consideration the fact that a com- 
pany may not be earning a profit 
and yet have considerable good- 
will. There are many companies 
at the present time reporting heavy 
losses which, nevertheless, carry 
large good-will items on their bal- 
ance sheets. There are companies, 
some of them new in their fields, 
that have never made a profit, yet 
which have a certain amount of 
good-will that is valuable. 


Do Decreased Profits Have Any 
Effect on Good-Will? 


Evidently most companies do not 
think that decreased profits have 
any immediate effect on the value 
of good-will, for this item has re- 
mained unchanged on the majority 
of balance sheets during the last 
two years. The Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, for example, carried good-will 
at $25,000,000 both in 1929 and 1930, 
although profits dropped from $21,- 
902,168 in 1929 to $234,154 in 1930 
Endicott Johnson, likewise, re- 
pone earnings in 1929 of $2,- 

71,563 and of $765,268 in 1930. 
The good-will item on the balance 
sheet remained unchanged at $7,- 
000.000. Many other examples 
could be cited. A few, such as 
General Motors, have actually in- 
creased their good-will items al- 
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though their profits are lower. 

Some of the companies that 
showed gains in profits last year, 
also increased the valuation of 
good-will; others wrote down this 
item. The Coca-Cola Company, 
showing a nice increase in profits, 
raised its good-will figure from 
$21,931,320 in 1929 to $23,116,807 
in 1930. The American Tobacco 
Company, on the other hand, whose 
income has been gaining every year 
for many years, has not changed 
the valuation of its good-will since 
1913 when the present figure was 
first used, $54,099,430. 

Until some standard formula for 
evaluating good-will is found 
(which is not likely ever to hap- 
pen) or some standard, simplified 
definition of that item, as carried 
on the balance sheet, is agreed upon 
by accountants and the companies 
themselves, the item “good-will” 
will mean very little to stockhold- 
ers or anybody else. Few if any 
stockholders, today, have any idea 
as to how the figure they see on 
the balance sheet was arrived at. 
Presidents in their annual reports 
have never, so far as I know, made 
any attempt at explaining either 
why this item is included or how 
they have determined what the fig- 
ure should be. The nearest ap- 
proach to an explanation that has 
come to my attention is that of 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of General 
Motors, whose comments on the 
increase in his company’s good-will 
item were quoted in last week’s 
article. 

It would seem that stockholders 
are entitled to some sort of ex- 
planation. Of course, the same 
might be said of many other items 
on the balance sheet. Yet there is a 
pretty general understanding of the 
meaning and comparative value of 
most of the other items. And the 
more important ones are frequently 
explained. Good-will, however, is 
carefully avoided by presidents 
when they tell their stockholders 
how the company is being operated 
and just what is what. 

Probably the _ stockholders 
wouldn’t understand the explana- 
tion of how the figure was arrived 
at, anyway. Probably many pres- 
idents themselves don’t understand 
it. One president admitted as much 
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to me recently. The value of the 
intangibles had been fixed by the 
the management preceding him. He 
didn’t know just how they got the 
figure but was willing to accept it 
as a fair valuation. 


Another Feminine Slant on 
Offensive Advertising 
New Yorx, October 5, 1931 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Mary Muldoon’s article on “Impudent 
Advertising” in your issue of September 
24, was a great relief to me. I’ve writ. 
ten you about three letters on certain 
advertising campaigns, only to tear them 
up thinking that probably the men—it 
must be men—who plan these campaigns, 
would probably feel that any comment 
was advantageous. 

I’ve gone this far—and in my spare 
moments, I’ve spread the idea to others 
—I won’t buy any article which is to 
my way of thinking advertised offen. 
sively. In two cases, that means pay- 
ing more, but I'd rather do it. It’s a 
small price to pay for a little honest 
conviction. 

The advertisers have only themselves 
to thank for Ballyhco. It’s a real re- 
lief. At least its pornography is simple 
and direct and Rabelaisian, instead of 
being all wrapped up in sweetness and 
light and pete to suffering and smelly 
mankind. 

I’m giving you my name, but with the 
request that you won’t print it, or 
my business affiliation, if by any 
chance you should use any part of 
this letter. I just hate to be mixed up 
in a nauseating mess of this kind, but 
I do feel so earnestly that I wanted to 
express myself to the editor of the 
magazine that I respect for its good 
sense, and sense of fair play, as well 
Surely there are plenty of advertisers 
who are successful, and are neither prud- 
ish or hypocritically indecent. It’s the 
hypocrisy that is so very very “sick- 
making” as Mrs. Throbbing — ay 


P.S.—If I had time, and less laziness 
I’d start a crusade. Think of what 
would happen if I could arouse the 
women’s clubs’ sense of decency! 
Somebody may take the trouble yet. 


Joins Wm. J. Morton 
Company 
Clyde J. J. Harris, Jr., formerly with 


Bing & Bing, New York real estate 
operators, has joined the sales staff of 
the New York office of the Wm. 
Morton Company, publishers’ represen- 
tative. 


Western Newspaper Union 
Advances H. H. Coffee 


H. H. Coffee, who has been assistant 
manager of the St. Louis office of the 
Western Newspaper Union, has been 
made manager of that office. He suc- 
ceeds W. S. McClevy, who has retired 
to devote his time to other interests. 
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a THE ELKS MAGAZINE seems to me 
to present all the attractions of a first-class 
periodical and, in addition, so perfectly car- 
ries out its duties as the organ of a great fra- 
ternity that is a brilliant beacon on the long 
and difficult road to universal good fellow- 
ship I am proud to be one of its workmen.” 
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BE SURE YOU PICK 
THE RIGHT TUBES 


BOSTON’ 


ADVERTISING RECEPTI( : 
—tubes may LOOK alike, bu 


Your modern radio set uses different kinds of tubes. And 
cannot get full reception without installing the right tubes in 
proper places. Outwardly, all tubes look alike—there’s but 
difference between a rectifier and an amplifier—until 
improperly locate them in your ‘set. 

Boston, the fourth largest market in the United States, is that 


Outwardly it is a compact unit of nearly two million people 1 
a thirty-minute ride of Boston’s heart—three million in an 


radius. 





r—until 


3, is that 
people 
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et this three million compactness is distinctly divided into two 

sroups—and wealth or class has nothing to do with it. It is a 

leavage by heredity, tradition, environment and belief. Each 

oup, produced by years of evolution, keenly differing in habits, 

personal preferences and thought. Each demanding a particular 
of newspaper. 


ust as radio users know that it is necessary to have the right 
bes rightly located in their radio sets for full reception, so 
advertisers eventually realize it is necessary to use the right 
ewspapers to obtain full market advertising reception in Boston. 


They know that the newspapers of Boston serve the viewpoints 
pf one or the other of the two groups of Bostonians. And that 
o newspaper serves both. 


he Herald-Traveler, which leads all Boston newspapers in total 

pdvertising lineage, differs from its three contemporaries in 
pimost every way. It serves the group which bestows on 
pdvertisers the major portion of Boston’s purchasing power. The 
other group of Bostonians is reached by any one of the other 
hree papers. 


he advertiser’s problem is less difficult than unique. He must 
be sure of finding the right newspapers to reach the three million 
arket—and the Boston Herald-Traveler is distinctly the news- 
paper to reach the group to which the other three newspapers 
do not appeal! 


or nine years the Herald-Traveler has been Advertising Representatives: 

rst in national advertising, including all . 

nancial, automobile and publication adver- GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., New York 
hsing among Boston daily papers. Chicago, Philadelphia and Detroit 


HERALD-TRAVELER 
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OF 12 TYPICAL MANU.- 


FACTURERS 


IN THE 


POWER PLANT FIELD 


Hidden beneath all the superstructure of 
audits, memberships in self-appointed virtue 
leagues and convincingly aligned statistics, lie 
just two factors that determine the true value 
of periodical advertising media. These are 
editorial appeal and adequate circulation. 
It is not intimated that audits have no value at 
alljor,that membership in associations with high 
ethical codes is not worth while; or, that 
statistical date are not useful. They only aid 
in guessing at the probability of success. It is 
merely pointed out thet these devices of 
themselves do not in any way cause advertis- 
ing success. Like the lad who used a certain 
fine mouth wash for six months only to find 


thet he still hed halitosis, a magazine may 
apply all these outward signs of being « 
winner only to prove a op when it comes to 
the acid test. Conversely, a magazine may 
have the benefit of none of these yet be « 
most valuable advertising vehicle. 

Industrial Power has just completed a most 
comprehensive survey in the power plant 
field showing what causes advertising effi- 
ciency and how to measure it. The results 
have been printed in a book entitled ‘12 
Case Studies.” 

All thoughtful and earnest advertising men 
will want a copy. 


Yours for the asking. 


NDUSTRIAL 





608 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





POWER 
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Organize to Audit Controlled 
Circulation Business Papers 


The Controlled Circulation Audit, 
organized by representatives of national 
advertisers, advertising agencies and 
publishers for the purpose of provid- 
ing a means of certifying distribution 
facts and figures for “controlled” circu- 
tation business papers, was incorporated 

1 October 15, and has established tem- 
oe rary offices at 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. 

Officers are: President, Paul B. West. 
National Carbon Company; _ vice-presi- 
dent, Aglar Cook, Drug Topics Pub- 
lishing, Company; secretary, E. N. 
lbowns, Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, and 
treasurer, Joseph Vessey, Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt. 

Other directors, in addition to the 
officers, are: I issell, Interna- 
tional Nickel Company; R. C. Byler, 
SKF Industries; E. L. Bill, iS aeented 
Business Publications, Inc.; Raymond 
T. Carey, Automotive Merchandising; 
Don Julien, Graybar Electric Company; 
Walter Mann, Walter Mann & Staff. 
and Roger L. Wensley, G. M. Basford 
Company. Frank L. Avery has been ap- 
pointed managing director. 

The new audit bureau, according to 
its organizers, had its inception in the 
belief that a need exists for certified 
information regarding the distribution 
of controlled circulation business papers. 
In this field, to which it will confine 
itself exclusively, the new organization 
will attem to parallel the work of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, which 
operates in the “‘paid” fie Dissemi- 
nation of information concerning the 
publications of publisher members will 
be through semi-annual reports, certified 
before issuance. 


J. K. Fraser Aids Unemployed 
J. K. Fraser, of The Blackman Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency, has 
been appointed a divisional chairman of 
the advertising committee of the com- 
merce and industry division of the 
Emergency Unemployment Relief Com- 
mittee in New York. He will organize a 
committee to solicit funds from indi- 
viduals and firms in the advertising 
business. 


H. G. Osborn Has Own 
Business 


Harvey G. Osborn, formerly with the 
New York office of Powers & Stone, 
Inc publishers’ representative, has 
ope ened an office at that city, under his 
own name, as a publishers’ representa- 
tive. His headquarters are at 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue. 


C. R. Farmer Appointed by 
“Oil and Gas Journal” 


C. R. Farmer has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago office of Oil 
ind Gas Journal, Tulsa, Okla., succeed- 
ing the late L. Austin deVore. "Mr. 
Farmer previously represented that pub- 
lication in the Southwest territory. 
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Value, Keynote of New Society 
Brand Campaign 


Value is the keynote of a large-scale 
merchandising campaign for the spring 
of 1932 which has been started by Al- 
fred Decker & Cohn, Chicago, makers 
of Society Brand clothes. The pro- 
gram begins with the mailing, in the 
next few weeks, of a broadside an- 
nouncing the complete advertising and 
selling campaign to thousands of cloth- 
ing merchants throughout the country. 
The tie-in of greater value in Society 
Brand clothes with the current eco- 
nomic order will be stressed. 

Concurrently there will be advertise- 
ments in several business publications 
in the apparel field announcing the new 
program. The featured item will be the 
Staunchley suit, retailing at $35, and 
the entire campaign will be built around 
the value which is offered in this suit 
for “young men and men who stay 
young. 

A national advertising campaign to 
consumers will begin in magazines in 
March. There ~ also be newspaper 
and radio advertising in key cities. 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, directs the 
advertising activities of Society Brand. 


Outdoor Service Opens Eastern 
Office 


Benjamin Eshleman, for many years 
with the General Outdoor Advertising 
Company and, more recently, vice-pres- 
ident of Outdoor Advertising, Inc., has 
opened an Eastern office for Outdoor 
Service, Inc. The new office is located 
in the Atlantic Building, Philadelphia. 
’. J. Collopy, formerly with the Chi- 
cago office of Outdoor Service, has been 
made manager of the new office. 


New Account to Campbell- 
Sanford 


Merck & Company, Rahway, N. J.. 
have appointed the Campbell- Sanford 
Advertising Company, Toledo, to direct 
an advertising campaign nn, oe 
Iodine Suspensoid and Iodine Vermi- 
cide. Poultry and agricultural publica- 
tions are bein on this account, 
which is being ‘Sandled by the agency’s 
Cleveland office. 


Has Columbia Metal Box 
Account 


The Columbia Metal Box Company, 
New York, manufacturer of Columbia 
steel radiator covers, has appointed Callo 
& Clarke, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


“Daily News” 
Appoints Homer McKee 


Chicago 
The Chicago Daily News has ap- 
pointed The Homer McKee Company, 
Inc., at that city, to handle its adver- 
tising account. Newspaper and busi- 
ness-paper advertising will be used. 











Newspaper Executives Oppose 
Rate Reductions 


Annual Meeting of Newspaper Advertising Executives Votes Informall) 
on Rate Question 


Special by Wire 
Cuicaco, Oct. 20, 1931. 
O decrease in advertising rates, 
either general or local. By 
a decisive vote the Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives Association, 
in the opening session of its an- 
nual fall conference here today, 
thus went on record. 

The vote was taken not as a for- 
mal declaration of policy for the 
association as a whole to follow. 
It was rather an informal state- 
ment of the policies decided upon 
by individual newspapers in an- 
swer to the propaganda in behalf 
of lower rates. 

The vote was taken at the sug- 
gestion of the presiding officer, 
Don Bridge, advertising director 
of the New York Times. It came 
as the climax of an extended and 
interesting off-the-record discus- 
sion on general and local rates and 
how and to whom each should be 
applied. After the consideration 
of this question, which is a sure- 
fire producer of burning eloquence 
at the association’s meeting, it was 
brought out that the newspapers 
needed to stand firm unless what 
might pass for rate reductions 
should be introduced in insidious 
disguises. 

Mr. Bridge asked for a show 
of hands from those who had 
made or were contemplating any 
rate reductions. Not a hand ap- 
peared. Then he asked how many 
expected to go along with the 
present schedule of charges in both 
classifications, and practically every 
member present voted affirmatively. 
Three, indeed, said they had in- 
creased their local rate since the 
first of the year. 

Leaving out of this report much 
material that may not men- 
tioned here because of its execu- 
tive and confidential nature, it may 
be said that throughout the meet- 
ing there was not the slightest in- 
clination to weaken on this topic. 
About the farthest any individual 
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newspaper was willing to go was 
in the direction of increasing the 
cash discount. One newspaper now 
gives 5 per cent off for cash in 
ten days, while others are giving 
3 and 4 per cent. 2 
With this important question out 
of the way, the members were in 
good mood to go into open ses- 
sion and hear an address by Alvin 
E. Dodd, vice-president of the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, who called for rapid 
nation-wide promotion of new 
products and processes through the 
co-operation of capital, manage 
ment and advertising. Mr. Dodd 
held that such co-operative work 


would inevitably bring about an 
immediate improvement in busi 
ness. 


He held that many new products 
and methods such as year-around 
weather control, improved building 
materials and the utilization oi 
agricultural by-products are on th¢ 
threshold of tremendous expansion 
and their development should h« 
hastened by every possible means 

“What is the place of advertis 
ing in such a program?” he asked 
“T think that its place will be, in 
many respects, the same as it has 
always been—except even morc 
significant. 

“Advertising’s function in th¢ 
past has been more than to offer 
those things which are in actual 
demand. It has been to introduce 
products for which demand is yet 
dormant. And in the future, I am 
convinced, a definite part of the 
really big advertising man’s job 
will be—on the basis of what hi 
knows about consumers—to searcl 
for the products, or even create th 
product ideas that will stimulate 
demand. 

“Advertising alone cannot do the 
job, because, after all, there must 
be a great deal of preparation be 
hind the line if and when any mass 
advertising effort proves success- 
ful. Advertising must be alert and 
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courageous in developing these 
new products and new processes, 
and adapting them to everyday 
and every month needs. In many 
instances additional capital will be 
required—and where this is so, it 
must be made available. Then the 
power of a mass advertising attack 
will finish the job. 

‘The co-operation of capital, 
management, and advertising—if 
we can get it—will provide a force 
which will quickly dissipate stag- 
nation and put our feet on the high 
road of industrial progress. 

“A great deal unquestionably de- 
pends upon the diffusion and wide- 
spread acceptance of whatever 
products are developed. In the in- 
terests both of permanent progress 
and of immediate economic wel- 
fare, it is highly important that 
as soon as new products are ready, 
they shall be presented forcibly, 
and on a wide front, to as many 
people as possible at the same time. 

‘There is no power—if I may 
say so—which has demonstrated its 
ability to translate production into 
consumption so rapidly and in such 
volume as newspaper advertising. 

“The retailers who, to do busi- 
ness at a profit, must be close to 
public demand and _ preferences 
from day to day—the retailers, I 
think, have proved the point. 
Others have had their experiences, 
but no one has more immediate and 
daily evidence than the retailer.” 


Appoints Campbell-Durham- 
Von Olm 


The Lyra-Tone Distributing Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, distributor of built-in 
radios, coin-operated radios for hotels 
and the Elimostat, has appointed the 
Campbell-Durham- Von Olm Company, 
a lvertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Magazines and 
direct mail will be used. 


Appointed by Indian Motocycle 

Henri L. Marindin, formerly with the 
Hudson Motor Car Company and, at one 
time, with the Maxwell Motor Car Com- 
pany, has been appointed assistant sales 
n wnager of the Indian Motocycle Os 
pany, Springfield, Mass., succeeding 
Stanley Bouton, resigned. 


Appoints B. C. Coffey 


Bert C. Coffey has been appointed 
Western representative of Housewares 
Merchandising, New York. 
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It’s Old Stuff in the Food 
Trade 


NationaL Foop Broxers AssociaTION 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Editorially, in your issue of Septem- 
ber 17, you refer to “an_ interesting 
experiment in trade association conven- 
tion poten, referring to three rather 
closely related groups holding a joint 
meeting and joint exhibit. 

That isn’t an experiment. The Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association, the 
National Canners’ Association and the 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation have been holding concurrent 
conventions for more than twenty years, 
with at least one joint session for the 
discussion of matters of common inter- 
est. In the last four or five years this 

oup has been joined by the National 

holesale Grocers’ Association, Na- 
tional Preservers’ Association, National 
Pickle Packers’ Association and other 
similar groups in the food conservation 
and distribution field to whom the 
— joint convention group ap- 
as a magnet, bringing together 
at one time and one place representa- 
tives of firms with whom members of 
these different groups did, or wanted 
to do business. 

Convention and hotel bureaus now 
count this group as one of the largest, 
best and most important of the con- 
ventions. 

Pau. FisHsack, 
Secretary. 


New Magazine to Feature 
Radio Personalities 


Radio Guide, a new 5-cent illustrated 
weekly featuring radio personalities and 
programs, giving full credit to com- 
mercial sponsors, will appear on New 
York newsstands October 24. 

It will aim to give the public an inti- 
mate acquaintance with stars and artists 
on the air, comparable to that provided 
by the movie magazines for motion 
pictures. 

Its publishers are M. L. Annenberg, 
Hugh E Murray and Joseph D. Bannon, 
and their associates, George Utassey, 
president, and E. M. Alexander, vice- 
president—all men with long and suc- 
cessful careers in the publishing field. 
Walter Annenberg wl te secretary- 
treasurer. 


. A. W. Pinnell Joins Sutton & 


Schipper 
W. Pinnell, formerly with W. W. 
om New York, has joined Sutton & 
Schipper, Inc., industrial publicity 
counsel. He will have charge of the 
ee of this company devoted to 
ublication representation. 


C. E. Kidner Joins Shuron 

Charles E. Kidner, formerly with the 
New York staff of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., has joined the Shuron Optical 
Company, i. Geneva, N. Y., as a 
special representative. 
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Company 






*Sears, Roebuck (b) 
F. W. Woolworth. 
Kroger G & B (c) 
Safeway Stores .. 
*Montgomery Ward 
C. Penney 
S. S. Kresge 
First National (d) 
MacMarr Stores 
National Tea 
W. T. Grant 
S. H. Kress Co... 
Walgreen Co. 
McCrory Stores .. 
H. C. Bohack (e). 
F. & W. Grand-Silver 
Grand Union (f). 
J. J. Newberry .. 
*Nat’l Bellas Hess 
Dominion Stores (g) 
Childs 
Daniel Reeves (h) 
Melville Shoe .... 
Lerner Stores 
McLellan Stores 
G. C. Murphy 
Interstate Dept. 
Peoples Drug .... 
Waldorf System 
Neisner Bros. .... 
Lane Bryant 
West. Auto Supply 
Schiff Co. 
Bickfords 
m. Dept Stores.. 
Edison Bros. 
Winn & Lovett 
Kline Bros. 
Sally Frocks ..... 
Nat’l Shirt Shops 
M. H. Fishman .. 
Kaybee Stores . 
Morison Elec. Sply. 


























Totals 





Great At. & Pac.(a) $74,641,542 $77,019,441 


294,704,280 - 


this year, compared with 369,673 in September, 
merchandise sold of 42,210 tons, 


Chain-Store Sales for September 


September sales, 


or 11.42 per cent. 


*Includes both chain and mail-order sales. 


expressed in tons, 
1930. 





Sept. Sept. % 9 i 9 += y 
1931 1930 Chge. 930 Chee. 
—3.0 $596, roy 962 con 817,691 —2.2 
24,431,663 28,030,215 —12.8 232,908,349 251,637,498 —7.4 
21,732,066 22,353,063 —2. ; 194, 797, 118 196,460,281 —0.8 
17,775,250 19,710,244 9.8 174,179,358 182,660,843 —4.6 
17,152,488 17,974,158 —4.6 156,445,223 165,447,527 —5s.4 
17,505,467 21,332,576 —17.9 157,024,734 191,153,121 —17.8 
14,576,703 15,956,478 —8.6 117,968,737 130,415,127 —9.5 
10,956,810 11,265,218 —2.7 99,893,424 101,015,230 —1.1 
10,210,402 10,200,760 +0.09 80,244,118 82,370,942 —2.5 
6,795,044 7,063,385 —3.8 60,157,207 64,934,775 —7.3 
6,162,333 6,850,862 —10.0 57,682,775 63,442,049 —9 
5,570,271 5,286,333 +5.3 49,277,825 45,493,443 +83 
5,294,860 5,478,003 —3.3 46,527,657 45,978,362 2 
4,342,185 4,081,440 +6.3 41,052,322 38,685,843 +6.1 
3,259,761 3,278,310 —0.6 29,062,815 29,217,086 —0.5 
2,803,329 2,523,352 +11.1 23,069,657 20,646,260 +-11.7 
2,772,314 2,748,980 +0.8 24,869,598 25,168,902 —1.1 
2,709,772 2,675,021 +1.3 25,610,855 26,403,855 ~- ) 
2,584,791 2,388,478 +8.2 20,473,496 19,371,977 +5.6 
2,575,966 2,848,891 —9.6 24,443,960 25,475,694 —4.0 
2,043,597 1,702,309 +20.0 19,099,908 17,927,576 +-6.5 
2,163,927 2,135,571 +1.3 17,951,383 19,939,865 -—9.9 
2,107,651 2,315,482 —8.9 23,331,555 25,330,665 —7.89 
2,095,928 2,186,108 —-4.1 19,865,891 21,097,025 —5S.8 
2,006,398 1,934,364 +3.7 18,234,312 17,160,776 +6.2 
1,695,099 2,036,809 —16.7 14,491,559 15,767,573 —8.1 
1,489,686 1,343,980 +10.8 12,945,678 11,126,751 +16 
1,404,995 1,522,468 —7.7 15,143,599 14,759,336 +2.6 
1,366,111 1,314,415 +3.9 12,818,545 12,274,839 1.4 
1,296,260 1,288,971 +0.5 11,584,689 11,812,254 1.9 
1,185,125 1,165,944 +1.6 11,045,244 10,573,180 +44 
1,122,747 1,472,003 —23.7 11,789,717 12,705,649 —7.2 
972,500 1,044,500. —6.9 9,269,400 10,234,600 -—9.4 
750,308 680,043 +10.3 7,299,337 7,000,836 +-4.2 
628,108 481,047 +-30.5 5,851,693 4,347,443 +34 
555,142 625,740 —11.3 5,771,767 6,212,134 —7. 
513,210 471,757 +8.8 4,331,272 3,074,851 +408 
410,873 381,294 +7.7 3,800,276 4,153,788 —8 
396,746 348,909 +13.7 3,567,459 3,026,590 +17.9 
379,205 414,564 —8.5 3,298,593 3,439,830 —4.1 
251,910 302,512 —16.7 2,618,415 3,137,880 —16 
212,189 177, 395 +19.6 1,726,176 1,410,053 +22.4 
149,596 146,959 +1.7 1,324,560 1,178,718 +12 
133,393 145,928 —8.5 1,325,161 1,334,442 0.€ 
279,183,721 ~5.26 2,450,431,379 2,554,823,130 —4.08 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company reports that more goods were sold 
during the September period of 1931 than in the same period of last year, as show: 
in the estimated tonnage figures. 


were 411,883 


This is a gain in quantity o 


4 weeks and 34 weeks to Sept. 2 


26 and Jan. 


4 weeks and period to Sept. 26 


EnpD oF SEPTEMBER 


(a)—4 weeks and 30 weeks to Sept. 26. (e)- 
(b)—4 weeks to Sept. 10 and 36 weeks (f)—4 weeks to Sept. 
to Sept. 12. to Sept. 26. 
(c)—4 weeks and 36 weeks to Sept. 12. (gz) 
(d)—5 weeks to Sept. 26. (h)—4 weeks and period to Sept. 26 
NuMBER OF STORES IN OPERATION 
ENnpD oF SEPTEMBER 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
Kroger Grocery (for I ind cophoneae 278 276 
ninth period ending McCrory seheennaene ee 244 24 
sera. 4,907 5,212 OO 220 211 
Safeway Stores ......2,604 2,691 Fr & W. Grand-Silver.. 217 208 
C. FORM ccccccces 1,457 1,446 . C, SRMPPRy cccccce 172 163 
et EN oi Roane 703 665 Peoples Drug ........ 125 1! 
Melville Shoe 476 496 Pe onaees 108 11 
Walgreen ............ 465 440 Se 78 7 
i ee 386 318 
MacMarr (stores) ......... 1,370 1,389 
(markets)........ 583 515 
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BOSTON 


Flas a rail and shipping connection unequalled by 
any port in the world . . . It is only 414 miles from the docks to 


the open sea—an advantage no other port can claim. 


The development of this Port, one day nearer 

Europe, will afford to the Boston of the near future, super liners to 

Europe; shipping services to all parts of the world; and a Terminal 

comes by trunk line railroads with the great markets of the 
est. 


This development now in process benefits not 
only Boston, but all of New England: here, a renewal of the old 
time prosperity is near at hand. 


JOHN DONNELLY & SONS 
OuTDOOR ADVERTISING 


BOSTON. 
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Technical 
Group Discusses Rate 
Reduction 





HE first meeting of the 1931- 

32 season of the Technical 
Publicity Association, Inc., New 
York, was held at that city last 
week, with L. H. A. Weaver, pres- 
ident, presiding. Allan Brown, 
president of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association, gave 
a summary of the plans for the 
reorganization of that group and 
announced that next year’s confer- 
ence of the national organization 
will _ held at Cleveland May 16 
to 18. 

“Advertising is a constructive 
selling force, if it is used in the 
right way,” said Mr. Brown in his 
address. “It is not, however, a 
cure-all for business depression. 
We must put our own businesses in 
order.” 

The principal speaker of the 
evening was George V. Christie, 
general sales manager of the Gif- 
ford-Wood Company, Hudson, 
N. Y. His company, stated Mr. 
Christie, was founded in 1814 and 
has been a consistent advertiser 
since its inception. With the aid 
of displays the speaker outlined 
its advertising history, showing the 
changes in advertising policy that 
have taken place from time to time. 

“Advertising,” said Mr. Christie 
in concluding his talk, “has 
reached the point where it must 
answer the question as to what its 
value is. Advertising must learn 
to sell.” 

He further asserted that, as an 
advertiser, he looked for a reduc- 
tion in publication advertising 
rates, in keeping with the general 
price reductions of the present day. 
Why should the advertiser, asked 
Mr. Christie, pay the same price 
now for a medium which is not as 
valuable as it was previously? 

The open discussion following 
Mr. Christie’s talk revolved around 
the question of the reduction 
of publication advertising rates. 
M. A. Williamson, of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, 
pointed out that the basis for the 
publisher’s rates was reader in- 
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terest, not the cost of paper and 
ink. The publication, he said, es- 
tablishes itself as a leader in its 
field and the cost of maintaining 
that leadership and of maintaining 
reader interest has not been low- 
ered. 

A. M. Stahle, of Coal Ade, 
quoted figures to prove that the 
cost of publication had not been 
reduced proportionately with the 
cost of manufacturing. The man- 
ufacturer, he pointed out, bases ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of his 
manufacturing costs upon the cost 
of raw materials, which has been 
reduced materially, while the pub- 
lisher bases only about 20 per cent 
of his costs on the price of raw 
materials. 


Death of M. M. Belding 


Milo M. Belding, former president of 
Belding Brothers & Company, manufac- 
turers of silk thread, died at New York 
last week at the age of sixty-seven. Mr 
Belding, who became president of Bel- 
ding Brothers on the death of his father, 
Milo M. Belding, in 1912, withdrew 
from active business in 1925, when the 
Belding company was consolidated with 
the Heminway Silk Company. 





Portland “Oregonian” 
Appointments 


Dan Gerber has been appointed pro- 
motion manager of the Portland, Oreg., 
Oregonian. He was formerly promotion 
manager for Hamley & Company, Pen- 
dieton, Oreg., cowboy outfitters. J. B 
Twiford has been appointed classified 
advertising manager of the Oregonian. 





New Account to 
Louis H. Frohman 


Press Products, Inc., New York, 
manufacturer of metal household spe 
cialties and electric clocks, has placed 
its advertising account with The Louis 
H. Frohman Cdmpany, New York ad- 
vertising agency. 





“Christian Herald” Appoints 
Graham Stewart 


Graham Stewart, formerly advertising 
manager of People’s Popular Monthly 
has been appointed Eastern advertising 
manager of the Christian Herald, New 
York. 





Joins Young & Rubicam 
Miss Constance Boland, formerly assis- 
tant copy chief of Nelson Chesman & 
Company, St. Louis advertising agency, 
has joined the copy staff of Young & 


Rubicam, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 
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Not what is shown, but what is seen. 

Not what is seen, but what is noticed. 

Not what is noticed, but what is read. 

Not what is read, but what is understoed. 
Not what is understood, but what is believed. 
Not what is believed, but what is remembered. 


Not what is remembered, but what is acted upon. 











{dvertising in Needlecraft is seen. The magazine stays 
with its readers for a long time. It may take months to make a 
single tablecloth — and all that time the copy of Needlecraft 
containing your advertising lives. 

lt is noticed. Needlecraft readers are in a mood to 
receive your message. 

lt is read. Women buy Needlecraft — not for enter- 
tainment, for it prints no fiction — but for the information to 


he gleaned from its editorial and advertising pages. 

It is understood. \t calls for a high order of intelli- 
vence to follow involved instructions for beautiful needle- 
work. Needlecraft readers are necessarily intelligent and alert. 

It is believed. Needlecraft has been published for over 
twenty-two years. Its readers have faith. 

It is remembered. Orders for merchandise advertised 
vears ago frequently come to Needlecraft. 

It is acted upon. Needlecraft readers are all women 
with acquisitive habits. They want the better things in life and 


are willing to work to get them. 


_NEEDLECRAFT 


r— the Magazine o¢ Home Arts 


Antuur W. Srocxpare, Apvertisinc MANAGER 










































CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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A Single Advertisement In 


The Peoria Journal-Transcript 
attracts one of the largest crowds 
in Peoria’s business history. 


A portion of the crowd in front of the Elmer Richards 
Store at 315 South Adams Street in Peoria on Opening 
Day, when the place was packed to the front door. 
Before the day was over the impatient crowd pushed in 
two of the show windows Advertised exclusively in 
The Peoria Journal-Transcript. 


PEORIA 
JOURNAL- 
TRANSCRIPT 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO., National Representatives 


New York, Park Lexington Bidg. - Boston, Old South Bidg. 
; Chicago, Wrigley Bldg. 


Member Major Market Newspapers, Ine. 
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How the Collection Letter Is Being 
Handled Today 


The Methods of Such Companies as Hewes & Potter, Russell Manufac- 
turing Company, Murphy Varnish Company, and 
Geo. E. Keith Company 


By E. B. Weiss 


HERE are fads in everything— 

even in such matters as writing 
a collection letter. I recall a dun- 
ning letter that achieved consider- 
able vogue some years ago. A 
large pin was attached to the letter 
and the tenor of the communication 
was that the pin was to be used by 
the debtor to attach his check to 
the creditor’s statement. 

That letter typified the collection 
form letter of a few’ years back. 
Every effort was made to be clever. 
Humor was considered a valuable 
asset in stimulating collections. 

Letters of that type are still be- 
ing used. Recently, I saw a letter 
with which was enclosed a rubber 
check. The message was to the 
effect that any kind of check would 
he acceptable except a rubber check 

= kind that bounced back. 

But, fortunately, the clever type 

collection letter has lost its 
pularity. Along with it has gone 
the collection letter that bent over 
backward in a misguided effort to 
retain the customer’s good-will. 
Hypocrisy is less in evidence. 

In general, the collection form 
letter of today has resolved itself 
into a briefly worded, humanly 
phrased, sensibly persistent request 
for settlement of an overdue obli- 
gation. The writers of these let- 
ters have come to recognize that 
they have just two things to ac- 
complish: (1) Get the money; (2) 
hold the customer. Here are some 

xamples of how they are going 
ihout that job. 

Hewes & Potter, Inc., manufac- 
turer of the Spur Tie, uses a series 
of three letters. If these do not 
ret the desired results and the ac- 

unt is important, an individual 
letter is written. Otherwise, the 


.ccount is turned over to collection 
agents. 
The first letter reads as follows: 


With a spirit of friendliness, which 
we trust will characterize our every 
business transaction with you, we are 
again calling your attention to the en- 
closed past due account. 

We know that you will follow this 
reminder with a prompt remittance, and 
therefore in appreciation of the antici- 
pated check and of the business you 
have given us we are repeating those 
two old-fashioned words— 

hank you. 


That letter is an excellent ex- 
ample of the present-day trend in 
dunning correspondence. It is not 
threatening; yet, neither is it too 
lenient. It is not obsequious; 
neither is it domineering. It asks 
for a settlement without quibbling 
and yet does so in a manner calcu- 
lated to retain the good-will of any- 
one whose good-will is worth re- 
taining. 

The second letter carries out 
these same concepts of what the 
modern collection letter should be. 
It reads: 


You would think that you had with- 
held an ordinary business courtesy, by 
neglecting our correspondence, if our 
previous letter had been about any other 
subject than your past due account. 

Why the exception? 

It doesn’t take much time to send a 
check or to write a line. It’s really a 
small matter, but it’s one of the biggest 
little things in business. There is noth- 
ing that contributes more to a pleasant 
and satisfactory business relationship 
than promptness in handling correspon- 
dence. 

We are writing you today not because 
of any ill feeling, ie we consider that a 
real friendship exists, but to get you to 


. think about your obligation to yourself 


81 


and your responsibility to us. 

You'll do the right thing when you've 
thought it over, so we know your check 
or an explanation will come promptly. 


The third and final letter in the 
series is a splendid example of how 
to threaten without becoming over- 
bearing. Note particularly its com- 
bination of restraint and firmness. 


You have received three previous re- 
quests for settlement of your past due 
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account. These have appealed to you in 
urgent but polite terms for payment. We 
have not received a reply to our corre- 
spondence nor a remittance and the ac- 
count has therefore remained unpaid 
until it is now beyond the point of 
reasonableness. 

Could you expect more liberal or fair 
treatment or more consideration from 
any concern? Sincerely and in all fair- 
ness don’t you think we are entitled to 
something in return for the courtesies 
we have extended to you? What have 
you done to show your appreciation of 
these favors? You have not even given 
us any evidence or assurance that the 
account would be paid. 

You cannot, therefore, criticize us for 
placing your account with our collec- 
tion agency with instructions to take 
any necessary steps to protect our in- 
terests. We will wait just a few days 
before doing this so that you may have 
an _ opportunity to mail us a check. 

This is our final friendly request and 
it is now your move. 


The final letter in a collection 
letter series is perhaps the most 
difficult to write. It is not an easy 
matter to leave no doubt in the 
recipient’s mind that the next step 
will be legal action without, at the 
same time, so arousing his animos- 
ity as to destroy any possibility of 
future relations. True enough, 
most of the overdue accounts that 
have failed to respond to the previ- 
ous letters in the series are prob- 
ably not worth retaining on the 
books. Nevertheless, the few deb- 
tors whose trade it might be profit- 
able to hold—and there are always 
some among these hold-outs—make 
it quite essential to temper the final 
letter with ambassadorial tact. 

Another example of a_well- 
handled final letter in a collection 
series comes from The Russell 
Manufacturing Co. This is how it 
gets across its message: 


A majority of the accounts which we 
collect through an attorney are handled 
that way because the debtor will not 
answer our letters. 

We are forced to sue because friendly 
reminders bring neither payment nor ex- 
planations. 

Your account amounts to $200 and is 
long past due. It must be correct be- 
cause you have never questioned it. 

You have disregarded our letters but 
there must be a mighty good reason for 
doing so. If it is because you have not 
had the full amount at any one time, 
send in a part payment and tell us 
frankly when we may expect the bal- 
ance. 

We both want to keep away from the 
lawyers, if possible. So before placing 
your account for collection we will wait 
ten days for your letter and check. 
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The Murphy Varnish Company 
has developed a novel plan for the 
form follow-up of delinquent ac- 
counts. It uses a special letterhead 
which is, in reality, a combination 
of statement form and letterhead 
The upper two-thirds are taken up 
by the regular letterhead. The 
lower one-third is the customary 
statement. 

This special letterhead is used 
for a group of form collection let- 
ters which the company has found 
to be quite successful. Speaking 
of these form letters, G. H. Roth- 
weiler, credit manager, says: 

“These form letters are not used 
in any particular sequence. The 
letter selected depends on the cus- 
tomer who is delinquent. You will 
note that there is nothing stringent 
in any of these letters. We feel 
that by steadily following up and 
refreshing a delinquent debtor's 
mind about his past due account, 
much better relations will be ob- 
tained than by threats within a 
short period after our bills have 
fallen due. 

“From time to time, it is our cus- 
tom to change these forms, so that 
the customers who have a tendency 
to run past due do not become too 
familiar with our method of dun- 
ning. These are generally made up 
and studied very carefully and ar: 
primarily aimed first, to get the 
money, and, second, to retain the 
customer’s good-will.” 

Mr. Rothweiler let Printers’ 
INK have five form letters. They 
are printed following without fur 
ther comment except to repeat that 
they are not used in the sequenc« 
in which they are published. 


Number one: 

Your attention is directed to the over 
due account as shown below, which 
probably has escaped your notice. 

Please let us have your check by re 
turn mail. 


Number two: 

Busy people sometimes overlook a smal! 
bill like the one shown below. 

Our account will be off your mind if 
you send a check today. 

Why not use the enclosed envelope— 
now? 


Number three: 
We Pay the Freight 
We know you want to pay the items 
listed below promptly—that you like to 
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keep small bills off your desk and out 
of your morning mail. 

So here is the freight—prepaid—in 
anticipation of your willingness to mail 
your check today. 

(Postage stamp attached here) 

We shall look for this stamp in the 
return mail. 


Number four: 

You intended, no doubt, to let us 
hear from you upon receiving our state- 
ment but neither a letter nor your check 
had reached us late today. 

We realize that there are conditions 
at times which might prevent you from 
giving our invoices your usual attention. 

But as our credit terms of payment 
are sixty days, won’t you, as soon as you 
receive this letter, please accord us the 
ourtesy of writing or of mailing us 
promptly your check for 


Number five: 

You have now received several re- 
quests to pay our invoice of (date) for 

aaa which is now (time) overdue. 

Is there any question about the cor- 
rectness of the amount mentioned? 

If there is, turn this letter over and 
write us about it. 

If there is not, please place your check 
in the enclosed envelope and mail today. 


The letters so far given in this 
article are all form communica- 
tions. Credit executives, however, 
are finding it worth while, these 
days, to devote an_ increasing 
amount of time to personally han- 
dled dunning correspondence. 

Thus, W. C. Miller, of the credit 
department of the Van Raalte 
Company, after referring to the 
form letters used by that company, 
remarks; “In many instances, how- 
ever, a form letter cannot be used. 
The type of letter depends entirely 
upon our experience with the ac- 
count, the length of time sold, the 
manner of payments in ordinary 
times, volume of business, etc.” 

Other credit executives have 
given up form letters entirely. 
Stanley Mann, comptroller of the 
\merican Chain Company, states: 


“Of recent years, we have discon- . 


tinued the use of what might be 
known as a form collection letter 
as a general practice, having found 
that an individual letter to suit each 
particular condition is a great deal 
more effective.” 

C. A. Bishop, treasurer of the 
Anchor Post Fence>Company, tells 
is: “We do not use form or tricky 
letters. We use individually dic- 
tated letters which are written in 
the same manner as though we 
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were conversing with the cus- 
tomer.” The Cannon Mills have 
no collection form letters “as we 
do not believe they are effective.” 
And O. A. Blackburn, secretary 
and treasurer of the Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Corporation makes this de- 
cidedly interesting comment: 

“While we formerly made use of 
form letters which gave excellent 
results, we have discontinued them 
altogether and now write indi- 
vidual letters on our collection mat- 
ters. This involves more work and 
additional time and attention. How- 
ever, under existing conditions we 
feel that it is the proper course to 
pursue. As a result of this new 
method of handling, we have been 
able to keep our collection record 
on a par with what we were able 
to do under better economic con- 
ditions.” 

To any executive studying col- 
lection correspondence, these indi- 
vidually dictated dunning notes 
should be as interesting as form 
correspondence. For this reason, 
Printers’ INK asked H. B. Gar- 
land, credit manager of the Geo. E. 
Keith Company, maker of Walk- 
Over shoes—another company 
which does not use form collection 
letters—to select a group of let- 
ters which might be considered 
representative of that company’s 
collection procedure. Mr. Garland 
picked out five letters, which are 
printed below. These five letters, 
Mr. Garland points out, are not 
considered ideal collection letters 
or letters that have pulled excep- 
tional results. They are simply 
typical of the individual letters this 
company uses. The letters follow: 


Number one: 

As a reminder of your July account, 
$245, which became due for payment on 
September 25, we sent customary state- 
ment for comparison with your own 
records. 

Although that was about ten days 
ago, check has not yet reached us, so, 

Jackson, we ask that you kindly 
= this your attention within the next 
few days. 


Number two: 

e are wondering why we have not 
heard from you regarding your overdue 
account, $245. These bills are now three 
weeks past due and surely with the help 
of this additional time you should be 
able to handle the balance without 
further delay. 
local conditions are exceptionally 
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quiet and you cannot possibly send 
check in full right now, then please send 
a and tell us when you will cover the 
valance. We are ood to work with 
you in this way, Mr. Jackson, but do 
expect partial payment immediately. 
Please co-operate. 


Number three: 

It has been over a month since your 
July bills, $245, pecame due for pay- 
ment. Since then we have written on 
two occasions requesting check in settle- 
ment but have heard absolutely nothing 
from you. 

Because we felt you were finding 
business rather quiet, we have tried to 
help out on these bills by allowing you 
the benefit of extra time. However, not 
yet knowing what you intend to do for 
us, we must now insist upon more 
definite action if we are to maintain our 
co-operation. 

Mr. Jackson, we do not want to re- 
port to our Credit Department that _ 
are not handling your account satisfac- 
torily, yet unless we do receive check 
for at least one-half of the balance 
within the next ten days, we shall feel 
forced to do so. 

While in the last few weeks your re- 
quirements for new merchandise have 
been handled promptly despite the over- 
due account, we shall not be able to 
send along other orders until this bal- 
ance has been covered. This would mean 
dissatisfaction not only to you and your 
customers, but to us as well, and surely 
should be avoided. It is, you know, our 
sincere desire to maintain uninterrupted 
service at all times. 

Won’t you do your part? 


Number four: 

We have just received and appreciate 
your order for one pair of stock shoes 
co be shipped special delivery and we 
would certainly like to send this mer- 
chandise along promptly. However, since 
you have not yet taken care of your 
extremely old July account, we must 
hold up shipment of this order until the 
balance has been covered, although we 
dislike to delay our service. 

We regret this inconvenience to you, 
knowing that it causes unpleasantness, 
especially since your customer is appar- 
ently in a hurry for the merchandise. 
Nevertheless, you realize we cannot con- 
tinue to ship new goods with the old 
account remaining unpaid. 

Beyond that, unless you immediately 
send check, Mr. Jackson, you will force 
us to take other action in protection of 
our interests. Your co-operation in help- 
ing us avoid unpleasantness is very 
necessary. 


Number five: 

There is a plan in our office whereby 
an account which has been on our books 
longer than it should, is brought to my 
attention. The Credit Department has 
placed on my desk the folder of your 
correspondence with the recommendation 
that we send your account to attorney 
for collection, which of course auto- 
matically closes the WALK-OVER 
agency for all time. 

You cannot blame them for their con- 
clusion because there has been no re- 
sponse to their several letters. How- 
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ever, I cannot bring myself to take any 
drastic action without first writing you 
personally. If we sue we will get our 
money—but we take greater satisfaction 
in our friendly relationship which a suit 
would destroy. 

Your friendship I wish to keep, and 
am confident you wish to keep ours, so 
the Credit Department was instructed to 
delay proceedings until I could write 
you thus personally. 

Do not fail me now, for I could not 
delay matters again. You should avoid 
attorney handling with attendant ex 
pensive court costs which you must as 
sume, all of which would automatically 
close WALK-OVER agency—to my mind 
a greater loss. Your check here by I 
cember 3 will prevent this. 

Use the enclosed special addressed 
envelope and your reply will come direct 
to my office. 


As one glances back over the let- 
ters in this article, one can scarcely 
avoid observing the decided impress 
that the advertising and selling 
mind has left on the collection let 
ter. The stilted collection form is 
gone. Gone also, at least to a con- 
siderable extent, is the hypocriti 
cally humble letter. The trick) 
letter, and the comic letter are also 
on the way out. 

In their places, we find a letter 
that has a true ring of sincerity: 
a letter that is businesslike without 
being abrupt, forceful without be- 
ing strong-arm, direct without be 
ing tactless. The collection letter 
is more often being written as on« 
would handle a piece of advertising 
copy ; even as one might handle th: 
matter in personal conversation 
The adolescent of business corr¢ 
spondence seems suddenly to have 
reached maturity ! 


Van Sant, Dugdale & Corne: 
Open Syracuse Office 


Van Sant, Dugdale & Corner, Inc., 
Baltimore advertising agency, has 
opened an office at Syracuse, N. Y. Ed 
ward S. Barlow, formerly president oi 
Barlow, Feeley & Richmond, Inc., Syra 
cuse advertising agency, is manager. 


American Thermos with Mc- 
Mullen, Sterling & Chalfant 


The advertising account of the Ameri 
can Thermos Bottle Company, Norwich, 
Conn., is now being handled by McMul 
len, Sterling & halfant, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 


Appoints Schwab & Beatty 

G. E. Marchand, New York, lecturer, 
has placed his advertising account with 
Schwab & Beatty, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. 
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From New York Times, Oct. 13, 1931. 








METROPOLITAN AREA 
IS FIXED BY CENSUS 


Despite New Jersey Protests 


‘INHABITED BY 10,901,424 


2,915,056 Dwell in t in the 221 Jersey 
Municipalities Comprised in 
“New York District.” 





‘HOBOKEN HOLDS A RECORD 


With 45,585 to the Square Mile, It is 
the Most Congested — Jersey City 
Next With 24,362. 








WASHINGTON, Oct. 12 (AP).— 
The Census Bureau today defined 
that heretofore unbounded territory 
known as the New York metropoli- 
tan district as an area of 2,541 
square miles, including and extend- 
ing from New York City into New 
Jersey and Connecticut and Long 
Island. 


Population Densest Across River. 

The New Jersey portion of the 
area, which certain groups sought 
to have separated from New York 
in the final report, would have 
shown 2,915,056 persons residing in 
221 municipalities. 

The Census Bureau's report re- 
veals Hoboken as the most densely 
populated city in the entire dis- 
trict. The Hudson County seaport 
is said to support 45,585 persons 
per square mile. Jersey City’s 
ratio of population is only 24,362 
per square mile, but even that is 
100 more than the average for the 
Borough of Manhattan. 


The New Jersey cities reported 














populations totaling 1,012,154, while 
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square mile than New 
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Edison on Selling 


'HOMAS A. EDISON, asked 
hy his vice-president what was 
the best advice he could give to 


the sales force to build prosperity 
during dull times, wrote the fol- 
lowing in his own hand: 
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No Whitewasher! 


HERE was one reference to 

Gilbert T. Hodges, president of 
the Advertising Federation of 
America, buried in the thousands 
of words of testimony in the Sea- 
bury investigation of the politics 
and administration of New York 
City, which should not go by un- 
known to advertising men. 

Grover A. Whalen, who has 
been a fellow director with Mr. 
Hodges on the board of the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York, was 
a witness. Chief Counsel Seabury 


+ + 


was quizzing him about the case 
of a police officer whose activities 
were looked into by a civilian com- 
mittee appointed by Whalen when 
he was Police Commissioner. Mr. 
Hodges was a member of this com- 
mittee. 

Seabury said that the civilian 
committee’s exoneration of this 
officer, Fitzgibbons, was a white- 
wash. To this Whalen retorted: 
“T don’t think so. A man like 
Gilbert T. Hodges wouldn’t sign 
a whitewash.” 


+ 


Golf Balls Drop in England 


(CFFICIALS of an English fac- 
tory who were once inclined 
to spoof the importance of an idea 
created for advertising purposes, 
will soon incorporate that idea as 
a regular part of their production 
routine. The idea centers about a 
device for testing the accuracy of 
golf balls. 

This device was conceived by 
O. A. Kenyon, treasurer of Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt, Inc. 

The product is Silver King golf 
balls for which John Wanamaker 

exclusive distributor in the 
United States. They are made by 


the India Rubber Gutta Percha & 


Telegraph Works, Ltd. of En- 
gland. 

The machine was made accord- 
ing to Mr. Kenyon’s specifications. 


_ Tests were conducted by the Elec- 


trical Testing Laboratory, which 
now has the original device. Thou- 
sands of golf balls have been run 
through it in tests in America and 
the results featured in Silver King 
copy. : 

Now thousands of golf balls 
will be dropped and bounced on 
targets in England, where a device 
has just been shipped to test all 
Silver King balls before they leave 
the factory. 
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Glorifying the Silk Worm 


FrLORENZ ZIEGFELD, having 
properly glorified the American 
girl in his annual Follies, is turn- 
ing his efforts to the more prosaic 
task of designing and manufactur- 
ing silk and will thus offer the 
general public an ge og | at 
individual glorification. Mr. Zieg- 
feld, who has for some time cre- 
ated special designs in fabrics for 
his own shows, has formed a com- 
pany to manufacture fabrics of 


— 


designs specially created to suit 
various types of feminine beauty, 
of which he is an authority. 

The Golding Fabrics Company is 
the name of the organization of 
which Mr. Ziegfeld will act as 
vice-president and art director, 
Edwin I. Golding, formerly presi- 
dent of the Stehli Fabrics Corpora- 
tion, is head of the new concern 
Herbert Bleyer, formerly of Doucet 
et Cie, is secretary-treasurer. 


+ + 


Yesterday Speaks for Today 





Read All of This | 


I, ts a gloomy moment in history. Not for 
many years—not in the lifetime of most men 
who read this paper -has there been so much 
grave and deep apprehension ; never has the 
future seemed so incalculable as at this time. 
tn cur own country chose ts enivernsl com> 





pe re sates 7 tage er 
against the approaching winter without em- 
sont and without the prospect of it. 


In France, the political caldron seethes 


Empire are sorely tried, and are yet to be 
tried more sorely, in coping with the vast 
and deadly Indian insurrection, and with 
its disturbed relations in China. 

It is a solemn moment, and no man can 
feel an indifference (which, happily, no man 
pretends to feel) in the issue of events. 


-~or None 


Of our own troubles no man can see the 
end. They are, fortunately, as yet mainly 
commercial; and if we are only to lose 
money, and by painful poverty to be taught 
wisdom -the wisdom of honor, of faith, of 
sympathy and of charity- no man need seri- 
ously to despair. And yet the very haste to 
be rich, which is the occasion of this wide- 
spread calamiry, has also tended to destroy 
the moral forces with which we are to resist 
and subdue the calamity. 

Good friends-let our conduct prove 
that the call comes to men who have large 
hearts, however narrowed their homes may 
be; who have open hands, however empty 
their purses. In time of peril we have noth: 
ing but manhood, strong in its faith in 


and 
as blessed and beloved as a great light in 
darkness. 





G 













é x 

Now comes the remarkable fact. What you have just read was not written v 
yesterday, about the conditions of today —but is a verbatim reprint of an . 
editorial which appeared in Harper's Weekly on October 10, 1857. c 
1857...the same year that saw the opening of the bank which is now called t 
“MercantileCCommerce.” July of that year was normal. marked 
the beginning of depression. This editorial appeared in October. Seventeen 
months later, in March of 1859, business was back at normal again. 
“Of our own troubles no man can see the end.” They said it in 1857, 
Depressions have 





Every one has been followed by recovery-and prosperity | 


Mercantile-Commerce 
, Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth ~- St. Charles 
Saint Louis 


STRONG ENOUGH TO PROTECT ALL 


o— oo 2 9 


“LARGE ENOUGH TO SERVE ANY «a 
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Now The Farm Journal is still more 
dominant in the farm market—for 
the farm circulation of The Farm 
Journal has increased while that of 
the second paper decreased. 











































Y GENTLEMAN 531,236 


The Farm Journal now reaches: 


— nearly 40% more farm families 
than the next two publications 


— 70% more than the fourth 
—nearly double the fifth 


These data are based on R. F. D. 
circulations, proved accurate relative 





+ + 
A publication's domi- 


guides. That is—a farm magazine nance in its group is 
with half or two-thirds the R. F. D. proof of quality, char- 


of another has about half or two- 


. ss : acter_and__ particular 
thirds as much farm circulation. acter_ap acces 


appeal to the class of 





+ + + + readers for whom these 
The Farm Journal is particularly publications are edited, 
valuable to advertisers at the present the great unseen value, 
time due to the especially favorable 
position of the more eastern farmers. cm + 


The farm Journal 


NEW YORK- PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO 
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Here are forty-one successful 
direct mail ideas. Ideas that have been proved in use. 
Ideas that have added pulling power. Ideas that have Mo 
meant more profits. ou 
ful 
Letters That Bring Back Lost Customers 
Tricky Direct-Mail That Turned the Trick 
A Letter That Sold $500,000 Worth of Fish 
A Business Built on Humorous Direct-Mail | 
Nine Uses for Envelope Space ( 
Using Customers to Get More Business 


These are just a few of the forty-one business-building, 
business-helping ideas included in a series of three] | 
practical articles. The first will appear in November | 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY. 


If you use direct mail in any form you ought to find at 
Use these 


least a half dozen usable ideas in the series. 
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forty-one ideas as a check-list in planning your next 
folder, your winter catalog, your broadside to dealers. 


In order to make sure that you will not miss one of three 
instalments of “Forty-one Direct Mail Ideas for Your 
Business” put your name on the coupon below today. 


You will receive your copy of the November MONTHLY 
as soon as it is off the press. You will find in addition 
to direct mail ideas, up-to-the-minute, usable articles on 
dealer-helps—a convention by mail—a sales plan that 
beat the depression—new ways to get out of the price 
rut, etc. 


More than that, for a whole year you will receive your 
own copy of Printers’ INK MONTHLY, a magazine 
full of helpful, useful, proved merchandising ideas. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY, 185 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Gentlemen: 

I want to be sure to receive the next twelve issues of the 
MonTHLY— including the 3 instalments of “41 Direct Mail 


Ideas for Your Business,” beginning with the November 





MONTHLY. Send invoice for $2.00 to cover a year’s sub- 

scription. 

Name ' - 

Company aninnimsiann 
(position ) 

en ‘ — 





City and State____ 
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413.178}: 
copies per day 


. . . was the net paid average circulation of 
the New York World-Telegram for the six 
months period ended September 30, 1031. 


HIS period covers practically the entire time since the con- 
solidation of The World and The Telegram. 
No other New York evening newspaper profited in a circulation 
way as the result of this consolidation, as all failed to report in- 
creases in circulation for this period over the last published state- 
ments, 
In the evening field the entire benefit of ‘The World and Telegram 
consolidation is reflected in the present 413,178 World-Telegram 


circulation. 
— 


The net paid average circulation of The W orld- 
Telegram for the month of September was 


411,435 
New York World-Telegram 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 








NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230 PARK AVE., N. Y¥. C. 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS . . . THE ASSOCIATED 
PRESS... THE AUDIT 


BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 





CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO . LOS ANGELES . DALLAS 
DETROIT PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 
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Seven Lessons from a $100,000 


Prize Contest 


Eastman Kodak International Competition Notable for Both Planning 
and Execution 


By Don Gridley 


oO May 1, 1931, the Eastman 
Kodak Company inaugurated 
an international photographic con- 
test in which a total of $100,000 
was offered as prizes. In the 
amount of its prizes and 


capitalize the value of a large first 
prize (it was possible, as the copy 
emphasized, for one contestant to 
win a total of $14,000) also to en- 
courage contestants by the fact 





its geographical scope 
this contest is the larg- 
est that has been spon- 
sored by a national or 
international advertiser. 
It called for an immense 
amount of detail work, 
both in planning and 
execution, and out of 
this work have come 
certain lessons that may 
be studied by any ad- 
vertiser who contem- 
plates a contest, whether 
he be offering $100 in 
prizes or $100,000. 


l. Prizes. 


Contest experience of 
various advertisers has 
demonstrated that usu- 
ally the number of re- 
turns is directly in- 
fluenced by the size of 
the prize offered. There 

a spectacular quality 
in an offer which runs 
into the thousands of 
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dollars and many people 
are influenced to take 
an outside chance to win 
$10,000, although the 
total number of prizes 
offered may be less than 100, when 
they would not be inclined to enter 
a contest in which there was a 
capital prize of $500 although the 
total number of prizes offered 
might run as high as 1,000 
Furthermore, a large prize makes 
“ llent advertising copy. It al- 
lows the advertiser to use eye-fill- 
ing figures that get attention. 
Fastman, owing to the magnitude 
of its total awards, was able to 








Advertisements in Every Civilized Language Were 
Used to Spread the Story of the International East- 


man Contest 


that there were a large number of 
prizes. For instance, in the United 
States there were 1,000 prizes of- 
fered with total awards of $25,000, 
exclusive of the _ international 
award of $10,000. Each contestant 
was given the opportunity of win- 
ning a State prize for child pictures 
as well as a national prize and fur- 
thermore there were six different 
classes of pictures on which na- 
tional awards were based. 
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A study of other contests will 
show that the advertiser with a 
comparatively limited total award 
is as a rule better off if he offers 
one sizable first prize, to give him 
the spectacular value of an eye- 
filling figure, and then scale down 
the amount of his prizes rapidly, 
giving as large a number as pos- 
sible of fifth or sixth prizes. East- 
man, fortunately, was able to give 
sizable first prizes and at the same 
time offer plenty of small prizes. 

In addition to money prizes the 
company also has created a beauti- 
ful silver trophy for the grand 
winner and gold medals to six 
other winners. This is an excellent 
touch, giving the award winner 
something to remember his success 
by long after the money he won 
has been spent. 


2. Rules. 


Frequently a contest fails to live 
up to its possibilities because of 
vagueness in the rules which con- 
fuse the consumer and, what is far 
worse, may confuse the judges. 
The Eastman rules were notable 
for their conciseness and clearness. 


3. Judges. 


By getting the co-operation as 
judges and sponsors of internation- 
ally known people (in the list we 
find such names as Mussolini and 
Maeterlinck, Pershing and Eck- 
ener) Eastman gave the contest a 
glamor not otherwise obtainable. 
As a final touch the company an- 
nounced that the final judging 
would be made at Geneva, seat of 
the League of Nations. There is 
no question that an imposing list 
of judges carries weight with con- 
testants. Whereas no one is likely 
to question the fairness of the 
Eastman company, the name of 
Mussolini or that of Admiral 
Byrd is of a great deal more value 
than that of George Eastman. 


4. Advertising. 


It goes without saying that to be 
successful a contest must be widely 
advertised. Therefore, the chief 
lesson to be gained from the East- 
man contest is that the company 
overlooked few bets in the prepa- 
ration of advertising material. In 
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addition to publication space anj 
radio, the company used varioys 
forms of dealer helps such as wip. 
dow displays, folders, door-hang. 
ers, special envelopes in which 
dealers could deliver prints, etc, 

_ No small part of the advertising 
job was the work done with the 
dealer and with the photo-finisher 
For the finisher the company pre. 
pared an elaborate calendar, cover. 
ing every day during the contest’s 
duration. This showed a day-by- 
day schedule of national advertis. 
ing being used and gave a number 
of suggestions as to how the photo- 
finisher could capitalize the contest 
locally by spurring on his dealers 
to more action. It told him what 
forms of dealer helps to use, when 
to use them, and how to get them 
used by dealers. 

Both at home and abroad the 
company made its house magazines 
perform yeoman service. “The 
Kodak Salesman,” going to deal- 
ers, has plugged the contest in eac! 
issue, and “Kodakery,” published 
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for consumers, has consistenth 
created interest among possible 
contestants. “The Photo Finisher” 


also featured the contest in eac! 


of its issues. you 
5. Further Dealer Work. cities 
As early as October, 1930, a er 
representative of the company ad- § 2 S¢! 
dressed the Master Photo Finish- § that 
ers Association and explained § metr 
every phase of the contest. Later, 
Kodak men made six-weeks’ tours, § If n 
addressing district meetings of the | to y 
photo finishers association. Com- ff to y 
pany demonstrators also visited in- 7 
dividual finishers, armed with il- | ™* 
lustrated contest portfolios. upor 
A portfolio was sent to the fin- J smal 
ishers and they were asked several J 98 
questions, among them the number ae 
of their agents. When this ques- ee 
tion was answered the company fou 
sent the finisher the correct amount § nati 
of four-color booklets along with | sfor; 


a letter, telling the finisher the im- 
portance of his presenting the 
booklet personally to each of his 
agents. 

Salesmen with portfolios visited 
dealers and were backed by a 
direct-mail booklet. Many drug 
stores buy films and cameras from 


Memb 
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wholesale drug houses, so a booklet 
was mailed to every druggist other 
than known dealers. 

Each known dealer was ap- 
proached by several mailings, by a 
company salesman, by a finisher. 
Indirect dealers were approached 
by one mailing, a wholesale house 
salesman, trade journal advertising, 
and a finisher. 


6. Continuity of Effort. 


Notable in the Eastman cam- 
paign was the continuity of effort, 
carried on from a time weeks be- 
fore the contest was announced, 
right through the period of the 
contest, with a contemplated follow 
through until the final results have 
been made known. A successful 
contest requires this type of effort, 
else it is likely to die of malnutri- 
tion. 

A contest is news just as long as 
the creator wishes to keep it news. 
In fact a contest can take on news 
value cumulatively after the first 
smash announcement. To keep it 
news requires incessant effort on 
the part of the manufacturer to be 
followed by the same kind of effort 
on the part of wholesalers and re- 
tailers. 

One excellent device used by the 
company to keep the contest news 
was the awarding of a series of 
State prizes about a month before 
the rest of the contest was finished. 
This brought out the fact that 
money was actually being won and 
spurred persons who had not en- 
tered to get their pictures in. 


7. Notifying Contestants of Awards. 


Many times an advertiser feels 
that his job has been done when he 
has notified the winners of a con- 
test. As a matter of fact his job 
is only partially done. Eastman 
intends to send every contestant, 
successful and unsuccessful, a list 
of winners as soon as final awards 
have been made. In this way it 
will avoid the train of ill-will that 
often follows a contest when dis- 
gruntled contestants find they have 
won nothing. 





S. B. Hindlemann has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Vernon-Gray 
Company, New York, maker of Barrister 
Clothes for men. 
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Ohio Circulation Managers 
Plan Two-Day Meeting 


_ The next meeting of the Ohio Circuls. 
tion Managers’ Association will be held 
at the Neil House, Columbus, on (¢. 
tober 28 and 29. Twelve topics have 
been chosen for discussion by members 
Among these topics will be the follow. 
ing: “The Effect of Slow Business Cop. 
ditions on Newspapers as a Whole and 
the Circulation Department in Partic. 
ular” and “‘What is the Ultimate Effect 
of Agreements Between Competing News. 
papers to Limit Promotion Efforts jp 
Order to Hold Down Expense?” Another 
feature of the program will be talks by 
representatives of advertisers present on 
the best way to use their products 
Frank Newell, of the Toledo Blade, is 
president of the association. 


E. E. Shumaker Resigns from 


RCA-Victor 

Edward E. Shumaker has resigned 
from the presidency of the RCA-Victor 
Company, Inc., Camden, N. J., effective 
January 1, 1932. He has been with the 
company for twenty-eight years. “Mr 
Shumaker desired to retire from active 
business when the Victor Company was 
purchased in 1929 by the RCA,” ac. 
cording to David Sarnoff, president of 
the Radio Corporation of America and 
chairman of the board of RCA, “but at 
my request continued to serve until the 
problems of unification had been solved 
and reorganization completed.” In 
1926, Mr. Shumaker was made vice- 
president in charge of advertising and 
sales. He became president in 1927. 


D. P. Carey with Cheney 
Brothers 


Dennis P. Carey, formerly president 
of the Belding eminway Company, 
has been made head of the newly cre- 
ated managing committee of Cheney 
Brothers, silk manufacturers. The man- 
aging committee of Cheney Brothers will 
include Charles Cheney, chairman of the 
board; Ward Cheney, president; Horace 
Cheney and Clifford Cheney. Mr. Carey 
will continue also as a director of the 
Belding Heminway Company. Thomas 
E. Kavanaugh, formerly Mr. Carey's 
assistant at Belding Resalawey, has 
been appointed vice-president in charge 
of operations of that company. 





J. G. Llewellyn Advanced by 
Bell & Howell 
J. G. Llewellyn, assistant sales man- 


ager of the Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago, motion picture making equip 
ment, has been made sales manager. He 
has been acting sales manager for the 
past year. 


Foley Agency Has Pie Account 


The advertising of Mrs. Smith’s Home- 
Made Pies, Inc., Philadelphia, is_now 
being handled by The Richard A. Foley 
Advertising Agency, Inc., of that city 
Newspapers and radio are being used 
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Powerful Because Fearless 


HE Dairymen's League News serves no master but the 

organized dairymen of the “New York City Milk Shed”. 
This independence gives it a vigor and power not other- 
wise obtainable. 

The 48,000 members of the Dairymen's League Co- 
operative Assn., Inc., look upon the News as their own 
paper which they publish and control. 

The primary reason for publishing the Dairymen's 
League News is to supply its subscribers with important 
market news and to acquaint them with the movements of 
their organization. 

The members are vitally interested because it is through 
the Dairymen's League that they receive payment for their 
milk, averaging about $1,568 yearly per member. In 
addition, the members have invested in their organization 
about $300 each. 

This intense interest in the Dairymen's League News 
extends also to the advertising columns. Your advertising 
gets attention when placed in the dairy farmers’ own paper. 


Sample Copy and Rate Card mailed on request 






This Map Shows 
the New York 
City Milk Shed 









NEW YORK—1I! West 42nd St. 
R. L. Culver, Bus. Mor. 
Phone PEnnsylvania 6-4760 


CHICAGO—i0 S. La Salle St. 
. A. Meyer 
Phone Franklin 1429 
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Dealers Bought 3,000,000 Mailing 
Pieces from This Company 


How the D. L. & W. Coal Company Becomes “Advertising Agency” for 
Its Dealer “Clients” and Gets Them to Advertise Locally 
and Use the Company’s Dealer Help Material 


By Don Masson, 


OAL dealers are not notoriously 

good merchandisers. The av- 
erage independent coal dealer does 
not use advertising as extensively 
or effectively as he might. 

lhe Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Coal Company realized 
this situation existed six years ago 
and started working out a definite 
promotion plan and advisory ser- 
vice for its dealers—a_ service 
which has been broadened exten- 
sively each year. 

The company is selling agent for 
The Glen Alden Coal Company. 
For three years it experimented to 
find some way to identify its coal. 
Finally the method of trade-mark- 
ng by spraying the anthracite with 
a blue pigment was evolved. Since 
1928 this identification has been 
used, but the company did not im- 
mediately go in for any extensive 
advertising. Many test campaigns 
were conducted in several locali- 
ties to determine how best to adver- 
tise this coal which had been 
named ‘blue coal.’ This year ‘blue 
coal’ is being featured in a large 
campaign. The campaign covers 
all of New England and includes 
also New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, as well as 
Canada. Radio and newspaper ad- 
vertising are being used. 

It was decided to educate dealers 
by means of a force of twelve 
dealer sales promotion men, and 


show them how they could get more .- 


business through advertising. These 
men work directly with the com- 
pany’s advertising department and 


dealers. The company is acting as 


an advertising agency with its deal- 
ers as clients and the sales promo- 
tion men as agency contact men. 
Every one of the sales promotion 
men is thoroughly trained in adver- 
tising, having had experience in 
either advertising agency work or 





in some closely allied field. They 
are capable of going into a town, 
sizing up a dealer’s problems and 
recommending a specific advertis- 
ing or merchandising plan. 

Because the company is doing 
the basic advertising job through 
its newspaper and radio campaign 
it was felt that each coal dealer 
should tie-up with it by conducting 
his own local campaign. The 
course followed is to show what 
the company is doing and then ex- 
plain the benefits of a direct local 
tie-up. 


An Elaborate Portfolio 


In order to equip the sales pro- 
motion men adequately an elabo- 
rate advertising portfolio was pre- 
pared. It is called “Planning 
Progress.” The portfolio is deliv- 
ered personally to each dealer by a 
sales promotion man who goes over 
it carefully page by page, explain- 
ing each section. 

“As leaders in our field we feel 
that any advertising our company 
does should be of the highest qual- 
ity,” says Joseph R. Busk, adver- 
tising manager. “If the portfolio 
was worth preparing, then, no ex- 
pense should be spared in making 
it truly presentable. This portfolio 
is prepared from the dealer’s view- 
point with very little mention of 
our organization. It is a guide 
that may be used by the coal dealer 
for any kind of advertising he 
may do.” 

In keeping with its new method 
of identification, the company has 
created the atmosphere of ‘blue coal’ 
by the color of the portfolio cover 
and the blue headings of each sec- 
tion. In size the portfolio is 12% 
by 16% inches. It has an imitation 
leather cover and is printed on 
heavy coated paper. 

The first section of “Planning 
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The Theme of the Blue Coal Newspaper Campaign Is Craftsmanship. 
Photographs of Mining Scenes Are Featured 


Progress” tells the dealer that the 
next ten years will see many re- 
tailers close their doors while 
others will prosper. A page en- 
titled, “The Day of the ‘Store- 
keeper’ Is Gone” tells dealers that 
the storekeeper is replaced by the 
merchant—the salesman. “This is 
the day of competition—the day of 
quality, consideration, as well as 
price. The day of ‘selling’— 
planned selling—merchandising ! 

“If you are planning progress, 
you realize that coal is no longer 
‘bought’—in this modern day it 
must be sold!” 

Facts are given about the com- 
pany and the Glen Alden mines 
and mining facilities. The reasons 
for the company’s newspaper ad- 
vertising are told and the value of 
a trade-mark in selling coal is em- 
phasized. Every newspaper adver- 
tisement which the company is go- 
ing to use during the fall and 
spring months of 1931-32 is re- 
produced. 

The newspaper theme is based on 
craftsmanship. Photographs have 
been taken of men in the mines at 
their work. Various steps in min- 
ing coal are shown—the driller, the 
miner with his pick, a trainload of 
coal leaving the mine after it has 





passed inspection. One reason for 
the use of this type of photograph 
is that the contrast between black 
and white space is very noticeabk 
and the atmosphere of the product 
is easily portrayed. 

The radio program, which com 
bines music, comedy and drama, is 
described. The drama consists of 
a mystery play and listeners are 
asked to send in their solutions 
Each month 160 prizes are awarded 
to winners through their local ‘blue 
coal’ dealers. The grand prize is a 
year’s supply of ‘blue coal’ for the 
average home (ten tons). A se 
ond prize of five tons and eight 
third prizes (one ton each) ar 
awarded to winners. So that tl 
coal dealer may get the greatest 
benefit from this program contes 
tants are urged to secure entry 
blanks and literature from their 
dealers. 

The remaining half of “Planning 
Progress” explains carefully how 
dealers can make this advertising 
work for them. Each page carries 
illustrations of dealer helps—toca! 
newspaper mats or electros, com- 
plete series of direct-mail folders 
and leaflets, broadsides, sampling 
cards, truck billboard posters, cal 
endars, signs, displays and even 
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uniforms for drivers. No charge 
nade for newspaper mats and 
electros, but all direct-mail and 
other material is sold at cost with 
the dealer’s imprint. The average 
ost of direct mail is $15 per thou- 
sand. The company believes that 
the only way to make a retailer ap- 
preciate the value of this advertis 
ing is to make him pay the entire 
It is the work of the sales 
ition man to explain this to 
the coal merchant and tell him how 
much the company is actually do- 

ing in helping him to progress. 
Several more pages give addi- 
| ways through which the 







cost. 


pron 


thonal 
lealer can build up business—sales 
talks and answers to sales objec- 

Finally, there is a pocket on the 
last cover of the portfolio in which 
samples of all of the printed helps 
ire inserted. 

“We have tried to make the 
lealer see that he is the heating 
ice man of his community,” re 
ked Mr. Busk. “He may be 
ned very much to a physician 
who is filling a definite service to 
his community. Heat is important 
to the comfort and health of his 
neighbors, and we have tried to 
impress upon him the importance 
if presenting himself as ‘Heating 
Headquarters,’ so that service be- 
‘omes not only a word but an actu- 
ality and definite part of the retail- 
er’s business.’ 

The company has found that 
hrough this sales promotion sys- 

lealers are very willing to co- 
perate and spend their own money 
local advertising campaigns. 
Since April 1, the beginning of the 
al year, 3,000,000 pieces of direct- 
mail material have been sold to 
val dealers and it is expected that 
loulble this amount will have been 
sold by March 31, the end of the 


vear. 
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Appoints Rankin 
Chemicals and Drugs, Inc., Chicago, 
has appointed the Chicago office of the 
Wm. H 


Rankin Company, at that city, 
t ect the advertising of its product, 
\ italiex, 
“Outdoor Life Life” Moves 
Outdoor Life has moved its headquar- 


Colo., to Mount Mor- 


ters from Denver, 
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Always Promises “Thorough 
Investigation”’ 


Sozot Bros., Inc. 
New York, Sepr. 28, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

May I comment on the article “How 
to Answer the Complaint Letter,” by 
Amos Bradbury, which appears in 
Printers’ Ink of September 17? 

I am, of course, greatly in accord 
with the general tone of the article. 


1931. 


Specifically, however, I do not agree 
with Mr. Bradbury’ s contention th: at 
the phrase “thorough investigation” 


should not be employed in an answer 
to a complaint. 

Among the complaints which are 
brought to my attention I find pre- 
dominant the type which is presented by 
the customer who is irate because of the 
—— of the thing.’”” He is not in- 
terested in the few cents which are in- 
volved, usually around one or two dollars 
but he is extremely angry that an in- 
cident of the nature in which he was 
involved should have occurred. 

In answering his letter, I have found 
it very beneficial to immediately reim- 
burse him, and to advise him that a 
“thorough investigation” will be con- 
ducted so that recurrences of the inci- 
dent will be eliminated. The customer is 
pleased to know that we are not satisfied 
to reimburse him and then pigeon-hole 
his letter, but that we are anxious to 
follow through his complaint to a satis- 
factory conclusion. 

Hermon STONE. 


J. F. Wallace Takes Over 
Hardware Business 


James F. Wallace, formerly sales 
manager of the Rochester Can Company, 
is now president and treasurer of Butts, 
Danford & Company, hardware dealers 
of Sodus, N. Y., which has been re- 
organized as the Sodus Hardware & 
Implement Company, Inc. He was also 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Certo Corporation and, later, was with 
the General Foods Corporation, New 
York, in its advertising department. 


D. H. Steele Author of 
New Novel 


Dan H. Steele, vice-president, general 
manager and general sales manager of 
Wilson Brothers, Chicago, is the author 
of a recently published novel, Snow 
Trenches. The story has as its back- 
ground the experiences of the American 
Expeditionary Force in Russia, where 
Mr. Steele saw service. 


Francis H. Webb Merges with 
Kellow-Brown 


Francis H. Webb, Inc., Los Angeles, 
engraving, lithographing and creative 
printing, has been merged with the Kel- 
low-Brown Company, of that city. Mr. 
Webb will be actively identified with the 
merged companies which will operate 
under the Kellow-Brown name. 








Use Salesmanship in Finding Work 
for the Unemployed 


Employment Drives That Neglect Sales Effort and Depend on the Charity 
Appeal Are Doomed to Mediocre Success 


By D. M. Perrill 


Copy Chief, R. 


ITH five or six million un- 

employed, heroic measures 
will be justified this winter in 
creating employment. There will be 
drives and committees and 
some of the members will be 
drafted from the distribution end 
of business, from sales and adver- 
tising. 

It seems to me only right that 
these men should make certain that 
one avenue—call it selling or dis- 
tribution — should be investigated 
along with the rest. 

The point I have in mind can be 
illustrated most easily by use of a 
specific example. Let’s take the field 
of home remodeling. Even a casual 
survey shows that this market of- 
fers a vast reservoir of employ- 
ment if some method could be 
found to tap it. 

In the past, efforts to tap the 
remodeling reservoir have not been 
very successful. I wonder whether 
the reason may not have been that 
anything that looked like normal 
marketing effort was overlooked. 
The operation consisted essentially 
of a place of registry for unem- 
ployed workmen and a solicitation 
to residence owners based on the 
brotherly love appeal. Labor alone 
was to share the reward 
sans sales expense or effort. 

It may be that charity is differ- 
ent, but certainly no sane sales ex- 
ecutive would attempt to promote 
a market on such a basis in pri- 
vate business enterprises. So here 
go my suggestions to the gentle- 
men who draw the committee 
berths : 

1. Don’t expect people to come 
rushing out to install bathrooms in 
homes because brotherly love has 
gnawed its way through their 
purse strings. It may seem harsh. 
but bathrooms are still installed 


because they are modern, because 
they are convenient, because they 





J. Potts & Co. 


are sanitary, because they increase 
property values. The lady oi the 
house wishes to heaven they could 
be installed without a lot of work- 
men messing up the place. 

All of which, of course, is rule 
one from the primer of selling. 
“You” is the only thing that 
counts. “J” must be forgotten 

2. Somebody ought to make it 
easy for people to buy. Don’t ex- 
pect prospects to go rushing around 
with orders for new roofs or sleep- 
ing porches. Really its asking too 
much of the charity appeal, gen- 
erally recognized as the weakest oi 
the lot. 

3. Concentrate on live prospects 
I would go so far as to suggest 
searching out among your destitute 
families some live wire boys from 
sixteen to twenty years of age and 
have them comb your residence 
districts for fundamental remodel- 
ing data. Find the homes the own- 
ers live in, the ones that are a few 
years old, not too dilapidated and 
in reasonably good neighborhoods. 
Pass out some funds to the boys 
who get these names. 

4. Get a good live “crew” man- 
ager to select some experienced 
building tradesmen who know 
enough intelligently to check a 
building for logical remodeling 
work. Give them an intensive sell- 
ing course, and give them a little 
commission incentive. 

5. Try to work out some basis 
of financing so that where homes 
with one mortgage are owned by 
substantial, employed individuals, 
you are selling on a level with 
automobiles and other commodities. 

6. Last but not least, appeal to 
the selfish motive. I'd say 
solely. Building materials are way 
down. If possible, some arrange- 
ment ought to be made for an 
emergency wage plan. People have 
a right to expect bargains on cap- 
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The World-Herald keeps 
on publishing over 65% of 
all the paid newspaper ad- 
vertising printed in Omaha. 
That was its percentage 
again for the first 9 
months of this year. 


9 MONTHS (1931) LINAGE 


World-Herald . . . 9,108,218 lines 
Bee-News. ... . 4,885,860 lines 








. 


As for Circulation 


Statements of circulation for the six 
months ending September 30, 1931, made 
to the government by the two Omaha 
newspapers, show that the daily circula- 
tion of The World-Herald is over 30,000 
greater than that of the Bee-News. The 
World-Herald average for the period 
was: 

Daily ... 120,223 

Sunday . 115,540 


Omaha Corld- Herald 


National Representatives: OYMARA & ORMSBEE, Inc, 
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ital investments made at this time. 

I have before me an article tell- 
ing the experience of a service sta- 
tion manager who found his men 
were standing around idle a rather 
large proportion of the time. He 
decided to make them salesmen. He 
picked them unexpectedly and sent 
them out on the street. The ex- 
ample may seem to digress, but it 
shows how the unemployment prob- 
lem was actually approached in a 
private enterprise. Let him tell you 
the results: 

“Before long the whole station 
crew began to dress better. They 
would wear clean shirts to work 
or keep a clean shirt in their lock- 
ers. If they were called on to do 
some selling they were not ashamed 
to take the street. They kept their 
clothes pressed and paid more at- 
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tention to their hands and their 
barbering. 

“After a time they began to sell 
merchandise in the neighborhood 
Then they began to go out and sel! 
because they liked the extra com- 
missions. When that happened, of 
course, we had to make a schedule 
at the station to divide the spare 
time and give all the men an eve: 
break. The only trouble is that 
when they get to be good outsic 
salesmen, we can’t keep then 
the station.” 

Sales effort by unemployed or 
at least, unoccupied workmen 
turned the trick. And what is more 
men from the over-manned field of 
production were transferred to the 
sales field—a form of evolution 
which has done much to turn other 
depressions into prosperity waves 





What Groucho Says 


Scared of Being Anything but Scared 


LAD to see you, Biddle. Sorry 

you think you’ve got to cur- 
tail again. Oh, you want to wait 
and catch the new boom on the rise, 
do you? O.K. Then take the opin- 
ion of a fool that now is the time 
to do it. How do I know that 
things are on the up grade? I don’t 
know, but I know we are six 
months nearer that than we were 
six months ago. 

“Hooey,” eh? Say not so. Keep 
the date in mind, and I'll betcha 
that in less than eight months I 
will tell you, “I told you so” and 
you'll look sheepish. Yep! Re- 
member years ago when U. S. 
Steel went way down to $8 or 
something like that and Frank 
Munsey bought a lotta shares? 
Then he went abroad and the re- 
bound of steel stock value made 
oodles of dollars a day for him 
while he looked at the white caps 
on the water and kept getting 
richer. Since then Munsey died 
and left a lotta money. 

True of stocks. True of your 
advertising. You're still scared and 
don’t dare to play either for what 
they are worth. Minute is coming, 
maybe it’s day after tomorrow, 
when enough will get aboard to 
turn the thing upward decidedly 


and markedly. Will you be aboard? 
Biddle, you awful chump, you are 
expecting to have things come back 
to you because you're doing noth 
ing. Can’t be did. Course you 
deny it. 

You beef about selling 
Aren’t you selling your own busi- 
ness short just at this moment 
when all of your salesmen, that is, 
all you’ve got left, say that the 
market is empty and that things 
are beginning to move a bit? 
We've heard too much about “Sell 
ing America Short.” That’s hot 
air. You aren't buying or selling 
America, you are selling your 
product, and trying to sell it short 
You kick about selling short 
you haven’t the nerve to do it your 
self and you begrudge the other 
fellow’s profits on his nerve. He 
knows he can make those profits 
so long as there are so many lik 
you. 

Pardon me, Biddle, and pleas 
old chap, forget that we make 
money in proportion to your app! 
priation. Put the shoe on the other 
foot. You make money yourselves 
in proportion as dealers buy and 
sell your goods. Oh, well, what's 
the use? We 


short 


Believe me in this: / 
have been scared to death so long 
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The Pacific Northwest in Retail 
Food Linage, For First Six Months 
January 1-1931 to June 30-1931 


with 379.281 Lines 


thit 
mat 
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Gained 21% 


OVER 1930 


Gained 86.3% | ** 
OVER 1929 » by 


19°29 203,560 : 
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RETAIL-FOOD LINAGE OF NORTHWEST NEWSPAPERS— _ 
JANUARY TO JUNE INCLUSIVE tir 
Seattle Times............ E. aS. 302,558 uy 
SS SS Nanhnainea's-eenticeas bark kon palo ceca 156,855 bo 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. M, aS 135,381 -_ 
Portland Journal......... E.asS 209,312 1s 
Portland News-Telegram odk 105,131 HIV 
Portland Oregonian... . M.aS 41,948 pe 
Portland Telegram.................. ‘ anes 40,032 - 
(Evening Telegram discontinued May 5,1931) th 
Spokane Chronicle... E 296,718 ‘ 
Spokane Press......... WERE = 97,881 = 
Spokane Spokesman-Review M. &S. 41,667 or 
Tacoma News-Tribune we -E. 240,029 la 
Tacoma Times..... ee 189,580 
Tacoma Ledger... M. aS, 87,324 St. 
NOTE: The above figures are published through the courtesy and permission of | 
MEDIA RECORDS. Ih 
] 
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Oet. 


that now we are scared of being 
“-— ing but scared. 

ou tell me you’re gonna lay off 
" more salesmen. Don’t you do 

unless absolute ruin stares at 
ou 

Now have a highball, a coupla 
highballs. At least you won’t pare 
down that magazine list till the ef- 
fect of the Scotch runs out. Funny 
thing "bout “Scotch.” It makes a 
man feel like spending money. 

GroucHo. 


Discontent Will Open Purse 
Strings 

There must be in advertising a unity 
of action that dismisses bitter com- 
petitive attacks for the common task 
of educating people in how to live and 
how to spend. he fundamental theme 
of this education should be the spreading 
of the doctrine of discontent, which is 
the merchandising application of style 
and fashion so that people become dis- 
satisfied with the things they have. 

This, said George S. Fowler, vice- 
president of Pictorial Review, at last 
week's meeting of the Chicago Adver- 
tising Council, is the one sure route to 
the } istification of advertising as an eco- 
nomic force in the business conditions 
of today. 

“That style note which makes fashion 
important in every branch of merchan- 
dising is the only thing that will pull 
money out of the public purse in these 
ti ” said Mr. Fowler. ‘Application 
of this factor is a job that must be put 
upon a plane of education and which re- 
quires the co-ordinated effort of busi- 
ness within itself. The factor of obso- 
lescence is always present. The thing 
is to use it. Lead the way to better 
living and better spending among the 
people who have money—and these are 
many—and the profits will take care of 
themselves. 

“Advertising, furthermore, is on trial 
today as a wage earner. It must recog- 
nize its place as such, by cutting costs 
and stepping up its motive power 
through more effective coverage of the 
latent buying urge.’ 







St. Louis Junior Club Elects 
Hugh B. Terry, of Russell T. Gray, 
. has been elected president of the 
Junior Advertising Club of St. Louis. 
a r officers chosen are: William F. 
ndhorst, Clark-Sprague Printing Com- 
pary, first vice- -president; William O. 
Dempsey, D’Arcy Advertising Company, 
second vice-president; Lester Geil, Bea- 
Paper Company, third vice- -president; 
Ben Weinbach, Commercial Letter Com- 
pany, secretary, and Sam Krupnick, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, treasurer. 





Appoints Thwing Agency 

E. Leitz, Inc., New York, has ap- 
pointed Walter E. Thwing, Inc., adver- 
ot ng agency of that city, to direct the 
advertising of its cameras and binoculars. 
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“Side-Show” Advertising Is 
Hurting the Big Show 


Two incidents which have come to the 
attention of James Sims, of the 
Houston, Tex., office of Outdoor Adver- 
tising, Inc., were cited by him to illus- 
trate the effects of abuses which are 
endangering advertising confidence. They 
were related by him in a talk which he 
made before the convention, at San An- 
tonio, of the Tenth District of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America. 

A prominent Texan advertiser, with 
whom he was negotiating for renewal of 
his 1931 contract, provided one incident. 
While proud of his copy, this advertiser 
stated he was afraid the effectiveness 
of all advertising was being diminished 
by “‘ballyhoo” advertising. This adver- 
tiser told how he stopped at a filling 
station and, observing that the colored 
attendant was smoking a certain brand 
of cigarettes, asked him why he didn’t 
smoke “so and so” cigarettes, mentioning 
a brand that is doing considerable ob- 
jectionable advertising. 

The reply of the attendant was, “Say, 
boss, ah doan fall foh dat side-show 
advertising.” 

Some time later Mr. Sims was visit- 
ing an executive of another concern 
which formerly did quite a large amount 
of advertising. This executive brought 
up the subject of the decrease in his 
firm’s advertising. “‘I suppose you wonder 
why we have cut down our advertising,” 
he said. “I'll tell you. We just got so 
sick and tired of all this ‘hocus pocus’ 
advertising that we felt the public was 
no longer responding satisfactorily even 
to honest advertising. We decided to 
divert our money into other channels 
until advertising was debunked.” 

These were declared to be actual inci- 
dents. Mr. Sims invited delegates to see 
him at the close of his talk when he 
would give the names of these adver- 
tisers to any who wanted them. 


Willys-Overland Appointments 


G. W. Madison and W. Ward Mohun 
have been appointed assistant sales man- 
agers of Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo. 
Mr. Madison, formerly district sales 
manager of the Willys-Overland com- 
pany, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
will mana je the sales department at 
Toledo. Mohun continues to direct 
the sonumenelel sales division and in ad- 
dition will assist N. A. Beardsley, gen- 
eral sales manager. 

D. Knowles, F. M. Brown and 


E. 
.R. E. Wedekind, formerly district sales 


managers, have been appointed to the 
newly created positions of divisional 
managers. 


Western Coal Advertiser to 
Start Campaign 


The Liberty Fuel Company, Salt Lake 
City, coal producer, has appointed Ste- 
vens and Wallis, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, to direct an advertising 
campaign in the Western and Northwest- 
ern States. Newspapers and direct mail 
will be used. It is planned to use radio 
later in the campaign. 

















Four Advertisers 
Join to Sell Their Radio 
Programs 


OUR advertisers, whose broad 


casts run consecutively over the 


same station network each Wednes- 

day evening, have joined hands in 
a co-operative newspaper advertis 
ing campaign. The four advertis- 
ers are the Vacuum Oil Company, 


Halsey, Stuart & Company, the 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
and the Coca-Cola Company. 
Taken together their programs 


add up to a continuous broadcast 
of two and one-half hours every 
Wednesday evening. 

The idea behind this news 
paper campaign, which runs every 
Wednesday in forty-five metropoli- 
tan newspapers, is twofold. It 
provides each of the advertisers 
with an effective means of getting 
the news of their programs before 
the listening public, which is of 


particular value now that many 
newspapers have discontinued de- 
tailed listings of radio programs. 
By co-operating to this end, the 
four are enabled to display their 
programs in space of substantial 
size—one column by 160 lines— 


and to secure the mutual attention 
value of good-sized space at com- 
paratively small cost to each par- 
ticipant. 

The advertising also stresses the 
idea of Wednesday being the 
“premier radio night of the week” 
and the slogan “Wednesday, The 
Big Night on the Air,” will be 
played up throughout the cam- 
paign. 

In twenty-five cities the four 
programs are not only consecutive, 
but all come in over the same sta 
tion. In those centers the adver 
tising points out that this evening’s 
entertainment may be had unin- 
terruptedly, without even the ne- 
cessity of turning the dial. 

The advertisements each carry 
a headline selling the programs as 
a unit, followed by a paragraph of 
copy on this theme. Then follow, 
in order, the detailed listings of 
each advertiser’s program. Thus 
each of the programs helps to sell 
the others. 
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The campaign runs in a total] 


forty-one cities 


country, 


throughout th 
these paralleling the sta 
tion locations of the network used 


The advertisements appear on the 
radio pages of the newspapers used 


and will continue on this co-oper: 


tive 
fall 


basis every week during 


and winter season. 


“Christian Century” 
W. S. Akin 

William S. 
Western 


Akin has been app 
advertising representatiy 
Chicago, of Christian 
York. Mr. Akin, who was forr 
with the financial advertising depart 
of the Chicago Daily News, has 
established his own business as a 
lishers’ representative, with headqua 
at 19 South La Salle Street. He 
specialize in technical, medical an 
ligious publications. 


Heads Wisconsin Newspaper 


League 


R. D. Sanche, advertising manag 
the Wausau, Wis., Record-Herald 
elected president of the Wisconsin ]) 
Newspaper Advertising League at 
annual convention at Madison, 

L. Davis, of the Appleton, Wi 
Post Crescent, was re-elected secretar 
Eighty advertising executives, repres: 
ing about forty newspapers, attende: 


\ 


Philadelphia Office for E. Katz 


Agency 
The E. Katz Special Agency, 
York, publishers’ representative, 


opened an office 


Atlantic Building, Broad and Spr 
Streets. Daniel E. Duryea, who has | 
with the New York office, will be : 
ager. 


Ronalds Agency 4 


Corey Thomson, 
Patterson, Ltd., 
agency, has joined the 


Toronto advertisir 
Montreal off 


formerly with Norri 


Appoints 


Century, New 


in Philadelphia, in the 


Adds to Stafi 


g 


t 


of the Ronalds Advertising Agency, Lt ., 


as assistant to the president. Mrs. Rut 
B. Wainwright has joined the Mont: 
radio staff of the Ronalds agency. 


Appoints Dougan & Bolle 


The Peters Publications, Inc., Kan 
City, Mo., has appointed Dougan & Bo 
publishers’ representatives, Chicago, 
represent the Peters Group of regi 
canstruction publications in the Chic 
territory. 


With McCann-Erickson 


Timothy Sullivan, for the last s 
years an executive in the Artist’s S 
vice of the National Broadcasting C: 
pany, has joined the staff of the ra 
departfnent of McCann-Erickson, In: 


x 
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The Western Home Monthly reaches 
practically every second urban home 


in Western Canada—100,000 families, 


500,000 Western 
readers—the great- 
est coverage in its 
field offered by any 
magazine in North 
America. 


The Western Home 
Monthly also offers 
a circulation of 
80,000 in Eastern 
Canada, much of 
which is already 
booked, the balance 
guaranteed by 
October 1, 1932. 


ANATIONAL MEDIUM 
FOR NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS IN 


CANADA 
GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 
1931 - - = 115,000 


(December Printing Order 140,000) 
RATE $1.00 PER LINE (No Increase) 


APRIL 1,1932 - 145,000 
RATE $1.25 PER LINE 
OCT. 1,1932 - 180,000 


RATE $1.50 PER LINE 


(Two, Three and Four-Color Rates 
in Proportion) 


The extra circulation built up between 
these dates will a bonus circulation 
accruing to advertisers without cost. 


Contracts to be on a split rate basis, bear- 
ing the rate applicable to the periods in 
which space is used. 


Consult Your Advertising Agency, or Write the Publishers Direct 


THE WESTERN 


HOME MONTHLY 


Published at Winnipeg, Canada 


EASTERN OFFICE: 415 Toronto Harbor Commission Bidg., Toronto, Ontario 
WESTERN OFFICE: 713 Hearst Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


“CANADA'S GREATEST MAGAZINE” 
mao RENEE 

















Shipping 
Containers and Designs 
That Sell 


G. B. Seery’s Son, Inc. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Would you kindly refer us to any 
or all articles which have appeared 
in Printers’ Ink MontTuHLy or 
WEEKLY on the subject of decorated 
delivery or shipping cases? We have 
in mind the dressing up of the con- 
ventional wooden box which has been 
in general use by beverage manu- 
facturers for the direct distribution 
of their products. 

F. L. Livermore. 


‘THE advertising possibilities of 
the shipping container, that is, 
the container in which a certain 
number of packages of the product 
are transported from manufacturer 
to dealer, were long unrecognized. 
More than a dozen years ago, how- 
ever, several manufacturers made 
half-hearted efforts to get some ad- 
vertising value from these contain- 
ers and they were followed by 
others who created designs that 
had some real selling punch. 

Today it is a commonly accepted 
thing to use the shipping container 
as an advertisement. These con- 
tainers go through a variety of ad- 
ventures on their way to the dealer 
and no manufacturer can check 
definitely on how many people will 
see them. Enough people, however, 
will see them to make worth while 
the slight extra cost of creating a 
selling design. 

In treating the design the manu- 
facturer should bear in mind that 
he can apply most of the principles 
that he uses in the creation of a 
good package design. It is impor- 
tant to remember, however, that 
since the container will be viewed 
from a greater distance than the 
average package the design must 
be postery in effect and not too 
crowded with selling talk. The 
most that can be expected of the 
container is that it give a quick 
flash of the name or trade-mark 
and the slogan or a few words of 
selling copy.—[Ed. Printers’ INK 


Kenneth H. MacQueen, formerly with 
Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., Detroit, is 
now associated with Ed Powers, printer 
of that city. 
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Government to Survey Pitts. 


. ~ 
burgh Retail Grocers 

A special survey of Pittsburgh, con. 
fined to retail grocery stores, has heen 
started by the Department of Com. 
merce. An appropriation of $15,000 has 
been allowed for the work, augmented 
by $5,000 contributed by Pittsburgh 
business men. Although the survey will 
be similar to that conducted in Louis. 
ville, Ky., the results of the Louisville 
survey will be used to expand the Pitts 
burgh survey into new phases. 

Efforts will be made next year t 
secure a further appropriation to expand 
the scope of the survey which, it is be 
lieved, will benefit not only the retail 
grocery field but manufacturers, whole. 
salers and other retailers. 

A. Kolb, president of the Pittsburgh 
Association of Manufacturers’ represen 
tatives and district sales manager of the 
General Foods Sales Company, Inc., has 
been elgcted chairman of a special coun 
cil to co-operate in the work of the 
survey. 


New Accounts to Hughes, 
Wolff 


The Atlantic Stamping Company 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of dairy 
equipment, has appointed Hugh es, 
Wolff & Company, advertising ag: 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. Farm and dairy papers in New 
York State and direct mail will be used. 

The William Eastwood & Son Com- 
pany, Rochester and Buffalo, N. Y., 
has also appointed the Hughes, Wolff 
agency to direct its advertising account 
This account will use newspapers. 


Italian Dailies to Advertise 


L’Italia and La Voce del Popolo, both 
of San Francisco, have co-operated to 
inaugurate a national advertising pro- 
motion campaign. The two papers, which 
are separately owned and operated, | 
established a co-operative campaign of- 
fice in charge of Paul D. Nations, for- 
merly with de Pauli & Park, San Fran 
cisco advertising agency. The de Pauli 
& Park agency has been appointed to 
direct the campaign which will make 
use of business papers and direct mail. 


New Advertising School 
Atlanta 


The Atlanta School of Advertis 
and Applied Arts has been opened 
Atlanta. The advertising courses 
be conducted by Mrs. James E. W 
secretary and treasurer of LEastn 
Scott & Company, Atlanta advertising 





agency. The art section of the school 
will be conducted by Mrs. Claire M 
Lang. 


Bedding Account to Reach 


Shifman Brothers, Newark, N. J.. 
manufacturers of bedding, have appoint ed 
Chas. Dallas Reach, advertising agen 
of that city, to direct their advertisin 
account. 
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I Want Another 
Hard Selling Job 


Here’s My Record... 


1919-1920......... Classified Advertising Dept., Georgian-Amer- 
ican, Atlanta. 

| Local Advertising Dept., Georgian-American, 
Atlanta. 

1923-1924......... Advertising Manager, Winston-Salem Jour- 


nal... in 15 months advertising lineage gain 
was 1,698,768 lines. 


1924-1926......... National Advertising Manager, Georgian- 
American, Atlanta... in 25 months national 
advertising lineage gain was 320,656 lines. 


eer Advertising Director, Georgian-American, 
Atlanta ... in 15 months advertising lineage 
gain was 543,228 lines local display, 98,306 
lines national—a total of 641,534 lines. 


1928-1929.........Southern Manager, American Weekly . . . 
the first year with a gain of $84,704 over 
1927 and the second year with a gain of 
$129,066 over 1928. 


re Transferred back to the Georgian-American 
as Advertising Director. Then a change in 
the local management that brings this page 
into Printers’ Ink. 


ag) 8 er American, College graduate, 34, married. 
Said to be a hard worker and believe it is 
true, for I like to work and know I can sell 
newspaper and magazine space. 


REFERENCES. ..Every advertising agency and national ad- 
vertiser in the South, leading Eastern adver- 
tising agencies, every local advertiser in 
Atlanta, and all my past employers. 


8 5) ) for more complete details will be welcomed 
... . as well as an opportunity for a personal 
interview. 


ROGER M. REYNOLDS 
2788 Peachtree Road - Atlanta, Georgia 
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Photo-Engravers 
Condemn Unfair 


Practices 
HE annual convention of th 


American 
| on October 15, 16 and 17. Topi 
of discussion included explanat 
| of new printing processes, discus 
| the concerning the relation 


the industry with other industries 


and a review of unethical practices 


which mislead buyers of phot 
engraving and which destroy conf 
dence in the industry as a whok 
On this latter point, the conver 
tion adopted the following res 
tion: 


Whereas, The methods of sales 
pricing employed by certain phot 
gravers are of such a character 
irouse suspicion and create distru 
the minds of the buying public, 

And whereas, these practices aré 
no means typical of the photo-engr 
industry and cast reflections upon it ar 


the fair, law abiding and self-respecting 


element comprising the great maj 
thus bringing all into ill repute, 

Therefore be it resolved, That 
American Photo-Engravers Associat 
at its thirty-fifth annual conve 
voices its unqualified disapprova 
such unfair practices intended t 
ceive and confuse the buyer and 
of photo-engravings, 

Be it further resolved, That the 
ticularly vicious practice of quoting 
counts known to be below the c 


production for the purpose of deceiving 
forms a link 


and confusing the buyer, 
in the chain of commercial bribery. 
often paves the way for excessive t 
and service charges resulting in exorbi 
tant net prices. The American P! 


Engravers Association unqualifiedly dis 


avows and condemns these pract 


which are contrary to our Code of Ethics 
Practice and we offer 


and Standards of 
the facilities of this association in the 
exposure of any questionable pract 
and the settlement of disputes ari 
therefron 


Demonstrations of planographic 


and intaglio printing processes 
was stated, clearly indicate the 
rapid improvement and devel 
ment which has been achieved wit 
these processes. 
urged to be on the alert in th 
co-operation with producers of off 
set and gravure printing, thus 
veloping new 
photo-engraver’s service. 

The thanks of the associati 
were extended to the Ameri 
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Association was held at St. Louis 
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markets for thie 
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\ssoviation of Advertising Agen- 
ies which sent J. M. Farrell, 
hairman of its mechanical pro- 
duction committee, to collaborate 


discussions on the new proposed 
scale of prices. “We feel,” it was 
voted by the convention, “that it is 
wr duty to appreciate the position 
of the agency which is pressed by 
national advertisers in demand- 

recognition of the depressed 
litions of large industries and 
that we employ all means at our 

mmand in order to improve both 
agement and productive proc- 
for the purpose of saving 
manufacturing expenses and there- 
hy whenever possible seek to attain 
lower costs to our clients.” 

\dolph Schuetz, of the Sterling 
Engraving Company, New York, 
was re-elected president. Peter 
Schotanus, Wayne Engraving 
Company, Detroit, was elected first 
vice-president; Al Hoffman, 
Graphic Engraving Co., San Fran- 
isco, second vice-president, and 
Oscar F. Kwett, Northern Engrav 
ng Co., Chicago, secretary-trea- 


esses 


rer. 

Members of the executive com- 
are: E. C. Miller, Osgood 
Co., Chicago; Joseph Donovan, 
Donovan & Sullivan, Boston; L. E. 
\nderson, Standard Engraving 
( Washington; H. W. Grady, 
Southern Engraving Co., Atlanta, 
and E. W. Held, Premier Engrav- 
ing Co., St. Louis. 

Louis Flader continues as com- 
ss1oner. 


New Ownership for 
“Motor Boat” 


tor Boat, formerly published by 
National Trade Journals, Inc., has 
purchased by The Roy Press, New 
William B. Rogers, Jr., who has 
with the publication for over twenty 
will continue as editor and gen- 


York 


manager. Frank A. Smith, for- 
ly Western manager of Motor Boat 
ul more recently, with the Paper 
ry Journal, will represent Motor 
in the West. G. R. Van Kampen 
cover the 


Eastern territory. 


Has Sloane-Blabon Account 
e Sloane-Blabon Corporation, Tren- 








J., and Philadelphia, manufac- 
turer of linoleum and _ felt-base floor 
overings, has appointed Anderson, Davis 
& Hyde, Inc., New York advertising 

direct its advertising ac- 


1g vy, to 
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MODERN PUBLICITY 
1931 


“An Index to the World's 
Strides in Advertising.” 


Latest 


17 countries have contributed to 
this volume. 


More coupephgnsien than any pre- 
vious issue of the Annual. 


Profusely illustrated in full color, 
tone and line. 


Wrappers $3.00 Cloth $4.50 


From your bookseller 


or 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 
Publisher 


475 Fifth Ave. - New York 














1932 
Refrigeration 


Directory 


Complete Buyers’ Guide 
of a fast-moving industry 
Listing all manufacturers of refriger- 
ation i t, parts, and 
materials, also production and service 
tools, related and companion mer- 


chendise, etc. Complete distribution 
to executives, engineers, dealers, etc. 


Go after business where business is! 
Write today for details. 


Business News 
Publishing Co. 
Publishers of 
Electric Refrigeration News 
Refrigerated Food News 


550 Maccabees Bidg. 





Detroit, Mich. 
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Market Fell 
Away—But Kester Made 
a Bigger One 





(Continued from page 8) 
able that we would have kept plug- 
ging along with our then slated 
small factory. We had a good 
business and were making money 
even though, as I have already sug- 
gested, we were producers and not 
sellers. If we had gone along in this 
way, the chances are we would not 
have learned the business-building 
force of advertising. The industrial 
market, to say nothing of the con- 
sumer trade, might never have 
been ours. 

“By the same token, if the de- 
pression had not nearly paralyzed 
industry beginning with 1929 s0 
as almost to cut off our sales in 
that quarter, we might never have 
had our present consumer trade in 
all its greatness. 

“We were pretty well sure that 
an increasingly sizable and profit- 
able consumer sales volume could 
be built up. But it was only when 
adversity and necessity pushed us 
into extending our effort in this 
market that we recognized any- 
thing like its true extent. 

“We'll keep this consumer out- 
let that the temporary falling away 
in our industrial business caused 
us to get, and when the industrial 
trade returns in its former volume, 
as it must with the inevitable res- 
toration of general prosperity, we 
shall have both. This is why we 
are working overtime right now 
in making solder. It is why we 
are so largely extending our man- 
ufacturing facilities.” 





Expands Advertising of Quality 


Brand Piston Rings 

The Piston Ring Company, Muskeg om 
Mich., manufacturer of Quality Brand 
Piston Rings, has inaugurated its first 
national advertising campaign. Grace & 
Holliday, Detroit aievedicient agency, and 
their associates, John Wierengo & Sta 
Grand Rapids, Mich., have been ap- 
pointed to direct this campaign. 





Dress Account to Carter 
Max Greenberg, Inc., New York, has 
appointed The Carter Advertising Agency, 
Inc., of that city, to direct the advertis 
ing of Blackshire dresses. 
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No Excuse for This 


La Nueva DeMocrRAcIA 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Of all the arts, sciences, and indus- 
tries, advertising is considered the most 
progressive—the advance guard of busi- 
ness. And of all the arts, sciences, etc., 
advertising is accorded the most «wn- 

merited credit for progress. 

Just stop and think how many indus- 
tries are open to women! I just read in 
this month’s issue of the Independent 
Woman of women brakemen and rail- 
road executives, etc. Yet here is the 
“Advance Guard” in the thirty-first year 
of the twentieth century, keeping, or 
attempting to keep women out of the 
selling end of the advertising field. 

Is it because advertising men generally 
are so greatly in need of protection from 
the female of the species? Surely, not 
these days! And if they are, certainly 
they can have their desires gratified out- 
side their business offices. 

Hasn’t the advertising world awakened 
to the fact that business men and wo- 
men these days do not flaunt their ser 
in business? Maybe that was done in 
the good old ’90’s. But nowadays! 

What does it matter who brings home 
the bacon and eggs? Provided they are 
brought home. And if the individual is 
honest, conscientious, intelligent, and 
hard-working, should she be ostracized 
because of her sex? Why wasn’t she 
consulted in the matter? 

One of your advertisers whom I went 
to see this morning, wouldn’t even give 
me an opportunity to open my mouth. 
W hile I realize I’m no Ziegfeld “find,” 
surely I may have just the qualifications 
that some wide-awake publication is 
looking for, At any rate, common busi- 
ness courtesy, practiced even by the 
“White Wings,” demands that one be 
given an opportunity to present one’s 
case. After all, I’m no leper—even if I 
am a woman. Do you know, after leav- 
ing that girl at the desk, who was so 
vehement and “repetitive’”’ in her state- 
ment that “Mr. Blank doesn’t have any- 
thing to do with women,” I looked in 
the mirror to see if my face was broken 
out with the measles or something. In 
all my business and advertising expe- 
= e, I was never given such a “bum’s 
rush.”’ 

Is it my fault if I have a weakness for 
advertising selling? I didn’t pick on it! 
We all have weaknesses of some sort. 
Some worse than others. Mine, I always 
thought, was the kind of weakness that 
ould be coddled. If I had only 
nown. . 

H wever, ‘don’t think for a moment, 
that I’ve given up the ship. Not so’s 
you could notice it! 
" Yours for more aljert Advertising 
eople. 

E. Puytirs Snyper, 
Advertising Manager. 


Ann Hurlbut Adds to Staff 


Miss Catherine Elsie Ryan has joined 
the staff of Ann Hurlbut, New York, 
advertising, as an account executive. 
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Have You 
A Publishing Problem ? 


S your magazine showing a loss or less 
profits than it should? 


If so the expert advice of one fully 
informed in all phases of the magazine 
publishing business through his twenty 
years’ experience as circulation manager, 
advertising manager, treasurer, and gen- 
eral manager of large and successful 
magazine properties, may prove of real 
value to you. 

Give me an opportunity to look into 
your magazine problems and I will tell 
you frankly whether or not I can be of 
aid to you. 

My services are strictly confidential, at 
the disposal of non-competing magazines 
only, and at a price suited to the size of 
the business served. Best of references. 

Simply write requesting an appoint- 
ment. 


Guy L. Harrington 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














alr 


is long and life is short 
and the bridge is full of 
sighs. But when our 
customers tell us we 
have been able to add 
life and vibration to 
the copy, that we have 
been able to touch it 
with art, well then... 


LOUIS A. LEPIS, INC. 
Fine Typography 


228 E. 45th St., New York 
VAnderbilt 3-8874 
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Build The disposition on 
Foundations the parts of most 
fi of the goverti- 
or ments of the 
Confidence world to substi- 


tute a policy of constructive action 
for that of a fond hope of drifting 
back to normal, offers a direct sug- 
gestion to American business. No 
luncheon meeting, letter to the edi- 
tor or speech is complete these days 
unless someone tells how fear is 
delaying business recovery. 

How much money there is in 
savings banks, just how many dol- 
lars have been hoarded through 
lack of confidence, instances of 
workmen drawing money out of 
banks in favor of the proverbial 
sock—all these are talked over at 
length. 

Fear of the future, uncertainty 
of the present are blamed by every 
man whose simple panacea is a big- 
ger urge to buy now. 


Yet it must be admitted that 
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much of the former 
was justified. 

Men and women took money out 
of the banks because they were 
made fearful by news of fellow 
citizens who had lost money. The 
recent Government action allayed 
at least part of this fear. Why & 
workers hoard their money? 

Because they are afraid that the; 
may lose their jobs next week and 
mere common sense urges them to 
save against the dire possibility. 

More business men should fol- 
low the recent leads of the various 
governments toward bolder and 
larger action to restore confidenc: 
by building a sounder foundation 
for it. As the annual meeting of 
contractors pointed out to all indus 
try recently “present conditions will 
not adjust themselves, they must be 
adjusted.” 

Let it be admitted at once that 
no one is guaranteeing owners of 
business against loss due to world 
wide conditions, that no owner now 
in the red can do much in his own 


uncertainty 


plant. Yet there are many com 
panies in a position to do some 
thing, even though it is nothing 


more than the guarantee of some 


minimum sum for a_ specified 
period. 
Gerard Swope has pointed th 


way in his own company. He pro 
poses to build a solid foundation 
for confidence among General Ele 
tric employees, to eliminate their 
fear of layoffs by a guarantee of 
six months’ employment from Ni 

vember 1. His specific plan is 
to divide all work so that no fur 
ther reduction of labor personnel 
will be necessary and every mai 
will receive not less than 50 per cent 
of his average full time week! 
earnings up to a maximum of $15 
a week, unless his actual earnings 
exceed this amount, when he will 
receive all he earns. 

To accomplish this the well 
known General Electric insurance 
plan will be intreased by 2 per cent 
contributions from all employees 
working more than half time, and 
a similar increased amount fror 
the company. 

Tf these additions do not prove 
sufficient the board of directors wil! 
be asked to invest some of the cas! 
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surplus to meet any deficit. Here 
3a plan which proposes to prove 
the often stated belief that fear of 
losing all purchasing power by a 
juture discharge, makes an em- 
ployec hoard now. 

Instead of talking about the 
situation, General Electric is going 
to do something about it. Every- 
one agrees that a return of intelli- 
gent, well-reasoned confidence is 
badly needed. Hoarding is one of 
the most disconcerting symptoms of 
a lack of this confidence. 

The symptom and the disease can 
be cured if more business men will 
let in the fresh air of assurance by 
some sort of action. The whole 
industrial system built entirely on 
‘onfidence needs stronger founda- 
tions. Here is one way to re- 
inforce those foundations. Every 
company can’t be expected to gam- 
ble a half year ahead. But there 
are undoubtedly thousands who 
ould issue some sort of assurance 
to the workers still employed by 
them if it were only for a thirty- 
or sixty-day period. 

More business men in a position 
to do so should follow the lead set 
by Gerard Swope and many others 
who are building confidence instead 
f asking for it. 





Pro or The drug trade 
ConP has been’ very 
properly upset 
wer the development of the so- 
‘alled pine-board stores—stores 
that have developed the art of 
price-cutting to a superlative stage. 
The pine-hoard store has spread 
like wildfire. Even the drug 
chains have been somewhat an- 
noyed by this new competition. 
The Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, maker of Listerine, has come 
» the rescue of its regular outlets 
with a newspaper campaign ex- 
posing the pine board’s nefarious 
methods of operation. The adver- 
tising is appearing daily -in Los 
\ngeles newspapers--Southern 
California has been a hot-bed of 
this form of predatory price-cut- 
ting. The copy employs both sound 
logic and ridicule and with this 
unique combination effectively puts 
the cut-price lure in its place. 
All of which we heartily ap- 
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plaud. Ruinous price-cutting is 
so obviously uneconomic, and sane 
copy which attacks it through an 
appeal to the pocketbook instead 
of appealing to patriotism and 
local pride is so obviously sensible 
that The Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany deserves sincere commenda- 
tion. 

But there is a fly in the oint- 
ment. Almost simultaneously with 
the inception of this campaign, the 
Lambert Company announced a 
special deal on a combination offer 
of Listerine and the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic tooth brush. The deal repre- 
sents a list value of 75 cents. It 
is being sold to the dealer at a 
price which permits him to offer it 
to the public for 49 cents—just 1 
cent less than the advertised value 
of the tooth brush alone. With 
the deal, the company supplies a 
cut-out display which emblazons 
the fact that this is a special of- 
fer—that a 50-cent Pro-phy-lac-tic 
tooth brush and a 25-cent bottle of 
Listerine are being offered for 
49 cents. 

That, of course, is price-cutting. 
It is price-cutting by the manu- 
facturer ; it is price-cutting by the 
retailer. We can see no consis- 
tency in attacking price-cutting on 
the one hand and promoting it on 
the other. 





Who Cares /s there anything 
About more wearisome 
than a convention 

“1 Am’’s? 


speaker who is 
pedantic or who, condescendingly, 
talks down to his audience or con- 
stantly reminds it that the speaker 
is a very successful man? To il- 
lustrate, we recall a speaker who 
was explaining his advertising 
work to a gathering of about 1,000 
advertising practitioners. 

‘He had reminded his audience 
several times how good he is. 
The climax came when he stated 
that his work with other advertis- 
ing men concerned contact with 
principals only. Perhaps the nods 
and knowing looks exchanged by 
his hearers were merely in con- 
firmation of what they already had 
dared to expect. They might work 
with less than principals but here 
before them was a superior man! 
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In happy contrast is the speaker 
who not only takes it for granted 
that his audience possesses some in- 
telligence but who also approaches 
his audience in the belief that its 
members also will be able to give 
him some ideas. He helps to pro- 
mote a frame of mind that is 
stimulating. 

L. E. Frailey, of the Ralston- 
Purina Company, in addressing the 
Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, made a good move in the right 
direction. Speeches hop in one ear 
and out the other, said Mr. Frailey. 
They are quickly forgotten. He 
ridiculed speakers who get on a 
high platform and drag out their 
Sunday vocabulary. He declared 
he was not going to make a speech 
because he realized that his audi- 
ence, like himself, had come to- 
gether for an exchange of ideas. 
He invited any member of the 
audience to stand up at any time 
with criticisms or suggestions of 
his talk. 

If it is the privilege of a conven- 
tion to hear a speaker, it likewise 


is a privilege to the speaker to ad- 


dress the audience. It takes time 
and money, both of speakers and 
delegates, to get to conventions. 
They can only get workable ideas 
that will develop business, by work- 
ing together. An invitation to ad- 
dress busy men should be no oc- 
casion to make a grandstand play 
or blow horns. 


A a acest 
theory of Ameri- 
Different can history, first 

Pace advanced by Pro- 
fessor McIntyre, has had a pro- 
found effect on the thinking of 
historians and economists. In 
James Truslow Adams’ recent 
“Epic of America” a convincing 
analysis shows that with the disap- 
pearance of the frontier, which 
constituted a refuge for the eco- 
nomic casualties of all our depres- 
sions of the last century, we no 
longer have any area of expansion 
to give a new impetus to slacken- 
ing business. 

One answer that industrialists 
have made to this reasoning is that 
by the invention of new products 
we open new frontiers. Thus the 
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automobile, the radio and the ele. 
tric refrigerator in themselves 
formed an economic frontier anj 
many business leaders have hoped 
longingly for new inventions to 
form a new economic frontier for 
the next decade. 

Recently Architectural Record 
has considered the disquieting fact 
that the architectural profession 
may be faced with the problem oj 
accommodating itself to a ney 
pace. It points out that building 
has been governed by population 
increase, that in the decade be- 
tween 1920 and 1930 this increase 
amounted to 17,000,000 but that the 
decade from 1930 to 1940 possibly 
will show an increase of as low as 
9,000,000. 

With the Record’s application of 
these facts to the building trades 
we need not concern ourselves. One 
answer to the problem may be the 
creation of a new economic fron- 
tier by the familiar process of 
creating a feeling in the house- 
holder’s mind that his home is obso- 
lete. Probably the real answer will 
be, as The Nation points out, a 
change in pace, an adaptation to 
new conditions that are bound to 
arise when any frontier, geographic 
or economic, proceeds to turn back 
upon itself. 

We cannot be so pessimistic as 
to think that the new phase of his- 
tory based on the frontier theory 
precludes further business expan- 
sion. It is well, however, to give 
some sober thought to the situation, 
and to realize that boom markets, 
such as the 1929 market, when the) 
have no frontier cushion on which 
to fall, aggravate economic evils 
far beyond any hope of immediate 
repair so long as we resort to the 
old laissez faire methods of tradi- 
tion. 

That much of the current inter- 
est in economic planning will be 
forgotten once business does pick 
up is an accepted fact. This should 
not blind American business to the 
fact that with the disappearance 0! 
geographical frontiers industry 
must either create new frontiers of 
so conduct itself that it can live 
comfortably and profitably within 
the boundaries that it has finally 
reached. 
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Have you found the 1931 sales approach on your 

roduct? Are you trying to sell a depression market 
with p ity copy appeals? For years this agency 
has specialized in writing advertising that had to pay 
its way in direct results. The agency has made good 
—for its clients and for itself. For the first 9 months 
of 1931 its billing is 16.15% greater than for the same 
9 months of 1930. It has millions of dollars worth 
of records of direct result advertising—showing ap- 
peals that paid and those that failed. An advertising 
agency must have—it cannot buy—our kind of copy 
experience. And the advertiser who wants it must 
come to an agency that possesses it. 


SCHWAB AND BEATTY, INC. 
The Tested-Copy Plan in Advertising 


386 Fourth Avenue :: New York City 
MEMBER AAAA 








Advertising Club News 


Cold Feet and the Stock 
Market 


People who, two years ago, could see 
no top to the prosperity rainbow, are 
now utterly unable to see any bottom 
to the depression abyss. “These peo- 
ple,” Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of 
Agriculture, declared in a speech before 
the Advertising Club of New York, “two 
years ago were boastfully proud of our 
prosperity.”” He cited the tangibles of 
aytomobile ownership, telephones and 
the natural resources of the nation which 
were boasted about then. Bringing the 
status of public opinion to date, when 
lamentation and fear possess the minds 
of so many, he asked, “What happened! 
What have we lost?” 

All the tangibles, he declared, which 
made people proud two years ago, are 
with us today, such as our automobiles. 
our telephones, our gold, our natural 
resources and the highest standard of 
living the world knows. 

Referring to the collapse of security 
values, he said: “I believe the stock ex- 
change lies. If it ever were the 
barometer of business, it is now a ther- 
mometer, registering the tempers ature ot! 
cold feet in high places.” 

Secretary Hyde took up a charge, re- 
cently made, that out of 120,000,000 
people, 80,000,000 have incomes of less 
than $700 per year. ‘At that,” he said, 
“our per capita income is the highest in 
the world. If our melancholy friends 
will permit, let us analyze that 80,000,- 
000 people who subsist on less than $700 
per capita. We have 122,000,000 in con 
tinental United States. Of these 52,000,- 
000 are children under twenty years of 
age. They ought to be, and most of them 
are, in school. There are 2,000,000 aged 
seventy-five years or over, whose work is, 
or ought to be, done. Of those over 
twenty and under seventy-five years, 
36,000,000 are women who ought to be, 
or are, busy in their own homes. 

“That leaves 37,000,000 adult males. 
Balance against this the fact that we had 
in 1929, 46,000,000 employed in this 
country. Since we had 26,200,000 
families, it means that 1.7 persons out 
of every family are gainfully employed. 

“If we accept the figure that there 
are 7,000,000 unemployed today, we 
still have 1.5 persons employed in every 
family,” he explained. 

Instead of a radical change in the 
present economic system, it is his opin- 
ion that what is needed is a psychological 
and physical change of heart. 

* * * 


Louis Club Forms Awards 


and Exhibits Committee 

Kennett R. McMath has been ap 
pointed chairman of a new committee of 
the Advertising Club of St. Louis which 
has been formed to take charge of adver- 
tising awards and exhibits. This com- 
mittee is planning monthly exhibits of 
advertising prepared in St. Louis. Other 
members of the committee are: Fred E. 
Wigsor, W. M. Sherrill, and Hubert J. 
Fchele. 


Canadian Golfers Holi 
‘Tournament 


Low gross prize for the annu 
tournament of the Advertising 
Golf Association of Canada, he 
cently at the Royal York Club, 
was won by K. G. Tuckey, of 
Brothers, with a score of 78. W 
ard Batten, of Rapid Grip Batte: 
and H. H. Holland, of the Smith 
Company. were next with scores of 
E. C. Gould, of the Gould-Baird 
pany, followed with an 82. 

Low net prizes were award 
H. H. Rimmer, Canadian Genera 
tric, 90—22 68; R. O. McKeown 
Denne, Ltd., 93—24—69, and 
Pearce, Toronto Star, 89—-20—69 

* * * 


Construction Started 
_Franklin Memorial 


The $5,000,000 Benjamin F 
Memorial and Franklin Institut: 
seum, inaugurated by the Poor R 
Club, Philadelphia, is now under actu 
construction, excavation work aving 
been started for the foundations. T 
building will house a large living mu 
seum similar to that of the Deutsches 
Museum at Munich, a planetarium pr 
sented by Samuel S. Fels, a graphic arts 
room presented by Atwater Kent, a 
a Franklin room with an heroic statu 
the gift of the late William McLear 
publisher of the Philadelphia / ’ 
Bulletin. 

* * * 


Chicago Women to Hea: 
Kraft-Phenix Story 


Willard F. Lochridge, of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, Inc., will be the 
speaker at a dinner meeting of the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Chicag 
on October 20, at Grayling’s Grill. “T! 
Advertising and Merchandising Strateg 
Behind a Great National Product” wi 
be his subject and the talk will be base 
on some of the experiences of the Kraf 
Phenix Cheese Corporation. J. H. Pia 
advertising manager of that compat 
will be a special guest at the meetin: 

* * * 
Heads Portland Alpha Delta 
Sigma 

Leith F. Abbott, local advertising ma 
ager of the Southern Pacific Compan 
Portland, Oreg., has been elected pr 
ident of the Portland graduate cha; 
of Alpha Delta Sigma, honorary = 
tising fraternity. Randolph T. Kuhn |! 
been made vice-president. George Griff 
has been elected treasurer and Han 
Post, secretary. 


Appoints Broderick 


The Lawrenceville, Ill., Daily R. 
has appointed P. A. Broderick & 
pany, publishers’ representative, 
national advertising representative. 
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‘Tony the Wop” Needs 
Sales Cultivation 


(i importance of reaching 
ony the Wop”—the man in 
the plant who actually handles and 
yses the industrial product—is one 
lesson that these business condi- 
tions hold for the industrial adver- 
tiser, said T. H. Rea, sales man- 
ager of the Armstrong Machine 
Works, at the October meeting of 
the Engineering Advertisers Asso 
jation of Chicago. 

“We must give more attention to 
getting the confidence of the man 
nthe plant, so that when the time 
mes for recommendation of new 
purchases he will think of our 
product first,” Mr. Rea declared. 
‘These men should be cultivated in 
a personal way and given more in- 
formation on how to get the best 
ut of the product, so that their 
good-will may be held in the face 
f competition. As good custom- 
ers, they represent good prospects.” 
He outlined, in this connection, his 
wn company’s plans for a house 
magazine to reach this element of 
the market. 

\ second lesson, he added, that 
as come out of the depression is 
that the basis of previous years’ 
sales is not the criterion to use in 
determining the advertising appro- 

priation. A new yardstick that has 
more bearing on the business to be 
got is needed, he declared, for it 
has hecome increasingly clear that 
a lessened sales volume is no valid 
reason for cutting the advertising 
proportionately. 

D. D. Kennedy, sales manager 
‘ the Northwest Engineering 
7 any, stressed the importance 
f working more closely with the 
eats from the home office. The 
salesman these days faces a dis- 
couraging task, he noted, and 
headquarters must keep in contact 
with him in every possible-way to 
brace him up by showing him how 
a good proportion of former years’ 

can be sold. This demon- 
on should be based on actual 
>xperi ience gained by the home 
fice through concentration of 
effort in certain territories. — 
B. Ernst, vice-president of 
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American Steel Foundries, was a 
third speaker on the program. He 
discussed the prospects of the rail- 
roads as a leading factor in the 
business recovery. 


Northwest Clubs Hold 
Informal Conference 


_ Favorable sentiment toward reaffilia- 
tion by the Pacific Advertising Clubs 
Association with the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America was the outcome of 
an informal conference of Northwest 
advertising clubs held early this month 
at Seattle. At this conference, Roy A. 
Hunter, president of the association, led 
the discussion on plans for the annual 
convention to be held: at Vancouver. 
Tentative dates decided on were July 
5, 6 and 7, 1932. 

Roy Carr, president of the Portland 
Advertising lub, proposed that all 
Northwest advertising clubs take con- 
certed action to advertise fully the 
Northwest at the Olympic games in Cali- 
fornia next spring. 

Miss Florence Gardner, executive sec 
retary of the San Francisco Advertising 
Club, has been elected general chairman 
of the association’s speakers’ bureaus, 
and Miss Mame Ziegelman, of the Wo- 
men’s Advertising Club of Portland, has 
been elected chairman of her district. 

Another appointment by the associa- 
tion is that of L. E. Townsend, vice 
president of the Bank of America, as 
secretary of the budget and budget con 
trol committee of which K. L. pees. 
of San Francisco, is chairman. He will 
be assisted by A. Carman Smith, Los 
Angeles, and Raymond P. Kelley, Spo- 
kane, in handling the association’s bud- 
geting and finances. 

January 5 has been suggested as the 
date for the midwinter conference of 
the association and Portland as_ the 
meeting place. 


* * * 


Alpha Delta Sigma Elects 

Alpha Delta Sigma, national profes- 
sional advertising fraternity, elected the 
following officers, at its recent convention 
held at Seattle with the Robert W. Jones 
Chapter of the University of Washing- 
ton as the host group: President, Herbert 
H. Palmer, oo Syracuse chapter; 
district vice-presidents, Eastern district, 
Arthur J. srewstes, Syracuse chapter; 
Pacific district, FG G. Thatcher, 
University of a. chapter; Missis- 
sippi district, Emery Johnston, 
University of ——. chapter; Big 
Ten district, Fred A. Russel niver- 
sity of Illinois chapter, and Southern 
district, James Minor, University of 
Kentucky chapter. Arthur Hallam, of 
Evansville, Wis. was re-elected grand 
secretary and treasurer. 

At the annual banguet of the fra- 
ternity, Roy Hunter, president of the 
Pacific Clubs Advertising Association, 
was initiated as an honorary member. 
Syracuse, N. Y., was selected as the 
meeting place for the next convention. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


GEVERAL weeks ago, the School- 
master asked: “How can a re- 
frigerator salesman actually demon- 
strate his product in the prospect’s 
home?” He proceeded to answer 
the question by explaining to the 
Class how Frigidaire furnishes its 
salesmen with a demonstration kit 
that holds some of the actual parts 
of that refrigerator. 

One of his students—Lee Tracy, 
of The Cramer-Krasselt Co., Mil- 
waukee—after listening to the 
Schoolmaster’s remarks, rises to 
point out that the Norge Corpora- 
tion has perhaps gone a step far- 
ther in this direction than Frigid- 
aire. 

The advertised feature of the 
Norge refrigerator is called the 
Norge Rollator, a coined name de- 
scribing the compressor unit. The 
compressor unit is the “guts” of an 
electric refrigerator, but since it is 
enclosed in a shell, it is not easily 
demonstrated. 

When a Rollator does not come 
up to the company’s standards, it is 
immediately delivered to a special 
department where the outer shell is 
cut to omit a quarter section. This 
exposes the operating roller that 
revolves to show the Norge prin- 
ciple of rolling out heat. These 
cut-away Rollators are used to sup- 
plement the various other sales 
tools which include portfolios and 
demonstration kit parts. They offer 
an opportunity for a dramatic pres- 
entation of the refrigerator’s out- 
standing talking point and for a 
close tie-up with the advertising 
appeal. Class member Tracy reports 
that they are very much in demand 
by retail salesmen. 

The plan interests the School- 
master not only because it illus- 
trates how bulky products may be 
demonstrated, but also because it 
shows how factory waste may be 
profitably utilized. 


The Most Unusual Catalog in the 
World—that is how the School- 
master would describe a booklet is- 
sued by the Arcade Manufacturing 


Company, of Freeport, Ill. This 
booklet was originally known a 
“The Arcadians”; 550,000 copies 
were distributed. The latest edition 
is known as “Fred and Jane with 
the Tiny Arcadians.” 

The company makes a line oj 
cast iron toys. These toys are illus. 
trated and described in the booklet 
but instead of the conventional 
catalog descriptions, the entire 
booklet is done in verse. For ex- 
ample, the process of painting the 
toys is described this way: 


Next came the paint shop. What a 
sight! 


Great vats of paint in colors bright. 
The toys were dipped, and left to 


Then | baked in ovens right near by. 
And near them—what do you sup- 
pose? 
Some elves were painting with a 
ose 

That sprayed the white enamel on 
Before you'd say “Jack Robinson.” 
How the booklet gets in its work 
is indicated in a letter the company 
received from the advertising man- 
ager of the Ice-O-Matic Division 
ot the Williams Oil-O-Matic Heat- 
ing Corp. He wrote: “I havea 
boy three and a half years old who 
has a number of Arcade toys. 
When I took this booklet home | 
had to read it through to him from 
cover to cover, and I have had to 
do it every evening since. His last 
toy happens to be a long trailer 
for hauling automobiles and it is 
most interesting to him. He also 
selected several toys that he didn't 
have from the booklet, which | 
judge is the real purpose behind the 
piece of literature.” 
2.4 

When a manufacturer tells his 
retailers to get busy and go out 
and actually sell hard, the School- 
master is always more impressed 
when a definite list of types of 
prospects is given. It is not sufh- 
cient, it seems to the Schoolmaster, 
to tell how much money there is in 
savings banks, how many people 
are still employed and all the other 
glittering generalities that have 
been overdone during the last six 
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months. For that reason the 
method used by the Fisk Tire Com- 
pany of Chicopee Falls, Mass., to 
tell its dealers just who their pros- 
pects are, is more stimulating than 
the general sort of statement. 

The company tells all the tire 
merchandisers on its list that the 
logical tire buyers during the early 
winter months are those who drive 
their cars through the slippery, icy 
driving of winter. While chains 
answer part of the problem, they 
are not always used when part of 
the driving has to be done on 
cleared pavement. Therefore, says 
the company, the most logical list 
of prospects for late fall and early 
winter tire sales will be found in 
the following list: 

Oil Companies 
Freight Haulers 
Dairies 

Grocers 

Bakers 

Meat Dealers 
Transfers 
Laundries 


Doctors 

Taxicabs 
Ambulances 

Coal Dealers 
Delivery Trucks 
Buses 
Department Stores 
Public Utilities 
Salesmen 

tells each 


The company then 


dealer to go through the classified 
telephone list in his local book and 
send out a well-planned letter to 
names in these classifications, urg- 
ing them to take immediate action 


on their tire requirements. The 
retailer is then told also to follow 
up this letter a few days later by a 
personal telephone call, by a post- 
card and another call. 

Far more stimulating this kind 
of looking out for the dealer’s 
problems, thinks the Schoolmaster, 
than a mere general pep talk to go 
out and get the business. 

* * * 


Prohibition has caused the mak- 
ers of automobile anti-freeze solu- 
tions a world of trouble. Du Pont 
will testify to that. Just eighteen 
months ago, du Pont introduced 
Anti-Freeze Methanol. During the 
winter of 1930-1931, approximately 
two million gallons found their way 
into the market, which means that 
about one million cars used it last 
winter. 

Says the company: “Probably 
because of the price class in which 
it fell and its similarity to alcohol, 
Anti-Freeze Methanol was _ con- 
fused with alcohol, and unfortu- 
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nately some people tried to drink 
it. What degree of perversion 
must be attained before one feel 
the urge to drink a liquid marked 
‘poison’ is difficult to determine, but 
drink it they did—in many cases 
with fatal results.” 

Now Anti-Freeze Methanol js 
colored a vivid violet, which ought 
to convince the most ardent drinker 
that it is not a palatable concoe- 
tion. It also contains a bitter- 
tasting ingredient that will serve as 
an additional warning. Finally, 
emetic has been added as a s: let 
feature. 

+ * * 

A member of the Class whose 
business in 1931 has been going 
along at a fine rate has sent in for 
inspection a single-page enclosure— 
“from the Link-Belt Company 
which comes to us every time they 
send us an order.” 

This slip has in large type at th 
top of the front page: “Will you 
personally do us a favor? viz: Fill 
out this form and then pass it o1 
to the person indicated.” 

The form leaves space for date 
and for the name of the perso 
most interested. Then follows, 
again in print, this explanation oi 
why the form is being sent to the 
man indicated : 

“This form came with an order 
we have just received from Link- 
Belt Company. They would ap 
preciate your remembering them 
whenever you have occasion to 
specify or buy any of the equip 
ment enumerated below.” The 
enumerated equipment is so varied 
that it would press even a hard- 
boiled purchasing agent to avoid 
finding something he ought to buy 

On the back of this form is a 
list of the offices over the United 
States from which service is avail 
able. 

The Schoolmaster thinks, as does 
Charles H. Bauer, who was so im- 
pressed with the enclosure that he 
sent it to the Class for fnapection . 
that the idea of impressing peo! 
to whom you send orders instead of 
bills is one worth developing f: 
ther than it has been Sevdiceet. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster has followed 
closely the activities of the several 
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“They'd Just Yawn 


at Such Dogma, Doctor’ 


\s the curtain rises, we see Dr. Johnson 
anchored in bis chair at the Cheshire 
Cheese, where bangs his portrait painted 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The copy chief 
cated opposite him is scrutinizing the 
advertising copy the doctor has penned. 


Why, Doctor, nobody would wade 
thru this bulky stuff to huckleberry 
in idea that any good copy-writer 
could tell in a hundred words. They'd 
yawn—turn on the radio, or suggest a 
spot of bridge. A modern audience has 
things to do—places to go. They’re no 
grovelling Boswells waiting for your 
word 


“You 


furious 


can’t knock them down with 
argument—dogmatize—ridicule 
ind oracle all over umpty pages. 


“Methods have changed, Doctor, since 
you lived on Grub Street and first 
quaffed your tea at the Cheshire Cheese.” 


Sales letters are changing, too. Most 
magazine and newspaper advertising 
campaigns are illustrated and sales let- 
ters now employ pictures, too. Pic- 
tures carry ideas faster than words. 
Four-page letters with the first page 
typed on a bond paper and the inside 
pages showing the product, combine 
the advantages of letter and booklet. 


You lose none of the distinctiveness 
of a good letterhead if you specify 
Two-Text Illustrated Letter Paper— 
bond for the letter side—coated for the 
illustrated side. Standard Paper Man- 
ufacturing Company, Richmond, Va. 


TWO-TEXT 
ILLUSTRATED LETTER PAPER 


Bond for the Letter Side 


Coated for the Picture Side 
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Proposal Invited 
from reliable, medium-sized 


DOMESTIC ADVER- 
TISING AGENCY 
for combination with well- 
established 


Export Advertising 
Agency 
in business over ten years. 
Attractive domestic accounts 
in prospect. Our office pro- 
vides ample extra space. 
Also other opportunities re- 
duce overhead both agencies. 


Address ““H,”” Box 108, 
Printers’ Ink 
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Lost in Depression 


Ten Per Cent Net Profit 


FOUND—A sales offset that restored 
it im: 


“POWERS THAT MOVE MEN TO ACTION” 


Mailed Without Charge on Letter-Head Request 


ROBERT RUXTON 
10 High Street Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
DISTRIBUTORSHIP WANTED 


Experienced sales promotion organization 
desires to represent strong established 
manufacturer in above territory. Sea- 
soned product, marketable through de- 
partment, drug, hardware stores. Finan- 
cially responsible, references exchanged. 
Write or wire Dept. B., 1028 Liggett 
Bldg., Seattle, Washington. 











Advertising Agency For Sale 


Unusual opportunity to secure com- 
Ee control or part interest in a 

ong- established, recognized Adver- 
tising Agency located in New York. 


Initial cash payment required is 
very small. Address “L,” Box 107, 
Printers’ Ink. 














Must stick to short words 
as 30 of them fill this space 
but 3,000 couldn’t say more 
than this: You get the kind 
of action you want by writing 
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divisions of the Callaway Mills 
since Cason Callaway about tep 
years ago began to change odds an 
ends of cotton wastes into ad. 
vertised rugs and wiping cloths. He 
has been particularly interested in 
the sales promotion ideas that have 
emanated from these mills fo 
their new tag oy and he js 
pleased to offer the Class another 
example of how this merchandis- 
ing-minded group of Southern mills 
continues to sell its cotton wares. 

“One of our Rockweave Mills 


advertising activities this year in & 


selling its line of laundry textiles,” 
says Coleman, advertising 
manager, “is the distribution each 
month to about 1,000 customers of 
6,000 Oakleaf wiping cloths as an 
advertising medium. 

“Printed with the Rockweave 
trade-mark and with a sales mes- 
sage about the many Rockweave 
products, these Oakleaf wiping 
cloths, which are about a foot 
square, go to the prospect in a 
spécially built box that holds six 
On alternate months there goes 
with them an envelope with letter 
price lists and order form. It is 
our belief that these Oakleaf cloths 
receive unusual attention and put 
the sales message very forcefully 
before Rockweave prospects.” 

+ * 7 

In the midst of some of the 
technicalities involved in last week's 
banking action such as “assets eligi- 
ble for rediscount by member 
banks” and other brain teasers, the 
Schoolmaster was thankful for a 
simple letter from a_ prospective 
homebuilder to the editor of a 
newspaper. The man wanted to buy 
a home now. His children were 
growing up, getting ready to go 
away to school and business. If he 
doesn’t buy now he never will he 
says. This is what is stopping him: 

He wants to know how he can 
safely borrow on securities which 
represent his life savings. If prices 
keep on going down, he fears the 
bank will sell his collateral at 
sacrifice prices and then his savings 
would be gone, perhaps his pro- 
spective home as well. This man’s 
case perfectly illustrates the lack 
of confidence which the new plan 
to thaw frozen assets is designed 
to cure. 
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There is an immense amount of 
latent purchasing power such as 
this man’s and it has been held 
back not by mere blind, unreason- 
ing fear, but by the spectacle of 
steadily declining values. The new 
credit pool while, it seems to em- 
phasize the need for an eventual 
improvement in our national credit 
system, will at the present time 
serve to restore some of the con- 
fidence lost by the continual defla- 
tion of the recent past. 


. Clark Heads Vitaglass 


a! n T. Clark, formerly vice-pres- 
ident of the Truscon Steel Company and, 
ore resume president of the Campbell 
Industrial indow Company, has been 
made president and a director of the 
Vitaglass Corporation. He succeeds 
Percy H. Jennings, who has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors and 
treasurer. 

The board of directors includes, in 
addition to Mr. Jennings and Mr. Clark: 
Winthrop M. Crane, Walter L. Chanco, 
Arnold i Davis, Lawson Purdy, Ray- 
mond Newman, Herbert Maynard, Jr., 
Floyd W. Parsons, Dr. Earl H. Mayne, 


and Donald E. Sharp. 

The company | has established a plant 
at ee 
production o Vita 


Va., for the American 
Glass. 


Magazine Campaign for 


Chicken Tamales 

The Washington Co-operative Egg & 
Poultry Association is planning an ad- 
vertising campaign, using magazines, to 
feature a new product, canned chicken 
tamales. The Birchard Company, Inc., 
Seattle advertising agency, is handling 
this account, 


Frank Elvidge, Jr., Returns to 
Allen-Klapp 


Frank Elvidge, Jr., for the last year 
with the Alladin Oil Company, Phila- 
delphia, has joined the New York staff 
{ The Allen-Klapp Company, represent- 
ing The Middlewest Newspaper List. He 
~ for five years with Allen-Klapp at 
icago. 


Has Ivo-San Account 

The Ivo-San Laboratories, Cleveland, 
manufacturers of chemical products, have 
appointed the Campbell-Sanford Adver- 
tisng Company, Toledo advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
~\ Magazines and direct mail will be 
use 
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Wanted —Coast 
Distributorship 


for nationally advertised 
commodity (refrigerator, 
automobile, etc.)—any- 
thing that can be sold on 
time payment. Can fi- 
nance own paper. 

”? Printers’ Ink. 


Not a going sales agency but an old es- 
tablished Southern California fi 
company organizing a new sales outlet 
(under t) for 
good time-paper to handle. Manufac- 
turers may communicate without fear 
of disturbing present connections. Our 
representative now in East. 


Write ‘‘Finance, 




















Lumber 
Manufacturers 


are reading the American Lum- 
berman for sales ideas today as 
never before. Will your prod- 
ucts help them increase sales by 
better manufacture or lower 
cost? Then, tie up your story 
to this dominant editorial note 
in the 











WANTED 
Trade paper or newspaper to represent 
In New York and Eastern territory. 
Salary or commission. Twelve years’ 
experience as publishers’ representative 
successful selling record. 
"J," Box 106, Printers’ Ink, 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


cost seventy-five cents a line for 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


TRADE PAPER WANTED 


Responsible publisher wants to purchase 
established trade paper. Replies kept 
confidential. Box _538, Printers’ Ink. 


Editor Wants Half-Time Job. Experi- 
enced on trade papers and house-organs. 
Can also supply New York office, if de- 
sired, in combination with other paper. 
Box 525, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHER (not a printer) well-known 
class magazine would like to rent office 
space to another publication of small or 
medium size. Will handle circulation if 
desired. Central location. Box 526, P. I. 


CATALOG or DIRECTORY 


Publisher wants to purchase another Catalog 
or Directory to round out schedule. Give full 
particulars in first letter. Box 539, P. I. 


*% SUB-TENANT + COPY 
Free-Lance Copy Writer wanted to take 
private office as sub-tenant in trade asso- 
ciation suite. Some work provided to 
apply on rent. Experience house-organs 
and publicity articles required; also grasp, 

unch and appeal. 
Jowntown New York, Box 548, P. I. 


A SELLING ORGANIZATION 


staffed by men with years of successful 
merchandising experience is in the market 
for an exclusive Metropolitan account that 
has volume potentiality. 

A manufacturer with an article of merit 
can secure reliable representation that will 
produce results by credible methods 

We wish to make a worthwhile connec- 
tion that will be permanent and mutually 
profitable. Box 540, Printers’ Ink. 























EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


For over thirteen (13) years we 
have successfully served General 
Managers, Sales Managers, Adver- 
tising Managers, Operating Man- 
agers, Comptrollers, Treasurers and 
other $5,000. _ * -= -~ oe men. 
We can hel his is a 
NATIONA INSTITUTION, but 
we do not discuss our work by 
correspondence. We want to see 
the men we accept as clients be- 
fore offering our services to them. 
INDIVIDUAL. CONFIDENTIAL. 
Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth Ave- 
nue, cor. 44th Street, New York. 





” ence, 





Muncy Placement Service 
Specializing in Advertising Personnel 


Executives—Craftsmen—] uni: 
Secretaries— Clerical 
280 Madison Avenue, New York Cit 
CAledonia 5-2611 
Elizabeth Muncy for 10 years in 
of employment bureau of AAAA 





HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING SOLICITORS in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
and Boston territories, by a long-estal 
lished and well-recognized trade ic na 
Liberal commission basis. Fine op; 
nity for high-type solicitors. Write f 
particulars first letter. Box 521, 


ART DIRECTOR—A leading food 
ucts concern is seeking an art directo 
of diversified and outstanding 
Should have a keen sense of 
particularly for three-dimensional objects 
such as rolling equipment, packages, booth 
exhibits, etc. In addition to being able 
to plan and direct, he must be an arti 
of first rank, since he will be called 

to execute work of a high order i: 
divisions of art. He should have a 
knowledge of advanced point of sale and 
window display material. This position is 
with a successful concern whose st: rd 
are particularly high. Write fully, giving 
experience in all detail. Box 547, *? | 











POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST—Lithograph—first-class for let 
terheads in photolitho reproduction. Ex. 
perience in all kinds of posters and 
commercial art—desires position or free 
lance. Box 527, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG WOMAN, efficient, industrious, 
university trained, many years’ peri- 
capable of acting as assistant, 
and copy writer. Also plans 
Box 524, Printers’ Ink 


FASHION COPY 
LAYOUTS—FINISHED DRAWINGS 
formerly Women’s Wear, Style Sources, 
International and prominent agencies; New 
Yorker; available now. Box 544, P. I 


PUBLICATION MAKE-UP MAN 
Qualified to take complete charge of 
publications and get same to press 
schedule. Knows production details, lay- 
outs. Over 20 years’ experience in print 
ing. New York preferr Box 529, P. I. 
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SUALIZER-ART DIRECTOR — Ex- 

nsive experience on national accounts. 

‘an produce fine comprehensives and fin- 

Full or rt time. Salary or 
Box 520, Printers’ Ink. 


VISUALIZER-LETTERER 

shly experienced, agencies and art 
ffers his services very reason- 

, a connection that requires a 
apable producer. . . . Box 530, P. I. 








POSITION, for resourceful, all-around 
an. Five years’ advertising service 
ji—Art and Photo studio—copy, lay- 
i Remarkable merchan- 
Box 531, Ink. 


Printers’ 





Publishing Executive—20 years’ adver- 
sing and editorial experience, seeks per- 
nent connection with magazine, pub- 
shing house or advertising agency; small 
nvestment considered. Box 533, P. I. 





DVERTISING SALESMAN — HIGH- 
ADE, 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 
EEKS CONNECTION WITH RE- 
SPONSIBLE PUBLISHER, SALARY 
AND COMMISSION. Box 534, P. I 





ATTENTION! A N. Y. adv. agency 
ay need—artist for creative layouts— 
nish lettering and design—Worked with 
leading agencies. Part-time or free Jance 
ork at $2.00 per hour. Box 542, P. I. 





DO YOU NEED A DEPENDABLE ASSISTANT? 
foung man age 28, pleasing personality, 
oyal to trust, desires connection with 
dvertising department or small agency. 
0 years’ experience. Box 537, P. I. 





Young Lady Correspondent-—Secretary— 

tenographer—-10 years’ varied experi- 

nce, largely newspaper advertising and 

xclusive Fifth Avenue specialty shop; 

lependable, creative, highly recommended. 
545, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising and Sales Promotion Man- 
e 7 years’ experience, copy, layout, 


ampaigns and merchandising. Last con- 
ection with nationally known product. 
tox 536, Printers’ Ink, N. Y. 





L Good Advertising Solicitor Available 
-Xperienced young advertising woman, ex- 
ellent following. Fine record. Business 
roducer. Magazine, Newspaper or Agency. 

and commission. Box 546, P. I. 





; OPPORTUNITY. 25 years 
id, experienced in copy and editoria) 
rriting, layout, and styling. He- believes 
his ability to produce for you and will 
cept moderate salary. Box 535, P. I 





Stylist, Sales Promotion Specialist 
vailable to retail store, manufacturer, ad- 
ttsing agency. Successful productive 
ord with leading Fifth Avenue stores. 
idiser, unusual creative ability, 
fashions, publicity, N. Y. market. 
cellent connections, and references. Will 
nsider part time accounts. Box 541, P. I. 
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A FEW MINUTES WILL CONVINCE 
YOU I have plenty initiative, good ideas, 
can co-operate. ge 30, university, six 
years with national advertisers and radio. 

now advertising thoroughly. Have ex- 
cellent record. ox 522, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN, high-class, 
with the mature experience of solicitor, 
advertising department manager, New 
York City branch office manager on 
leading consumer and trade publications, 
open to consider permanent engagement 
with publisher needing capable, reliable 
man; salary or commission; best creden- 
tials; strict confidence. Box 528, P. I 


RADIO—BUILDING MATERIALS— 
SPORTING GOODS 

Fifteen years’ experience in these fields 
handling advertising in all its phases in- 
cluding catalogs and direct mail as adver- 
tising manager for retailer, manufacturer 
and service man for publisher. “‘A prac- 
tical man who can get most out ‘of the 
advertising dollar.”” Box 543, P. ! 


SALES PROMOTION MAN 
An excellent experience with large com- 
panies, in planning and following through 
all phases of an advertising and mer- 
chandising program, including dealer and 
salesmen literature, house-organs, dealer- 
helps, conventions, sales records, super- 
vision of department. Demonstrated abil- 
ity to make an advertising campaign pay 
through practical merchandising plans. 
College graduate. Experience includes 
agency, magazine and large national ad- 
vertisers. Box 523, Printers’ Ink. 


Valuable 


Files... 


of Sales and 
Advertising Data 

















0 


5 en files are maintained by 
thousands of manufacturers and 
advertising agencies who have pur- 
chased to date 12,044 binders to 
keep in an orderly manner their 
copies of Printers’ INK WEEKLY 
and Printers’ INK MoNTHLY as 
they come in. 


When you want to refer to a certain 
issue, it can be easily found; no 
confusion or a mass of loose copies 
to go through. Sales and advertis- 
ing information at your finger-tips. 


These attractive binders sell at cost. 
The Weekly, $1.25 postpaid, holds 
seven to nine copies; the Monthly, 
$2.00, holds six copies. 


Printers’ Ink 
Publications 
185 Madison Ave., New York 
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